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No. 1—LOUISA COUNTY CHAMPION FOUR-H JUDG- 
ING TEAM (VERA GIPPLE, LEFT, AND LU- 
CILLE OAK). 


. 2—ROWLES’ GRAND CHAMPION ANGUS COW. 


.3—THE CROWD WAS INTERESTED IN THE REP- 
LICA OF THE HOOVER BIRTHPLACE. 


-4—MANY AN -OLD-TIMER ENJOYED THE JEF- 
FERSON COUNTY FIRST FAIR EXHIBIT. 


- 5—GRAND CHAMPION SHORTHORN COW, SHOWN 
BY BAKER FARMS. 


1929 IOWA STATE FAIR 
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O APPRECIATE fully the outstanding 
[performance of the Model “L” Case 

Tractor, it is necessary for you to see it 
in operation. That’s why this public an- 
nouncement has been withheld until a few 
thousand could be put into the hands of 
users scattered throughout the United States 
and Canada. You can now see for yourself 
the many unusual features and advantages 
offered by this new tractor. You will find the 


Powerful engine with renew- 
able cylinder sleeves. 

Heavy 3-bearing crankshaft 
drilled for pressure lubrica- 
tion; 

Highly efficient oil-type air 
cleaner, 

Hand operated clutch. One 
man from the ground can 
hook-or unhook the tractor 
from any piece of machinery. 
Low, roomy platform—ad- 
justable spring seat. 
Efficient and durable heavy 
roller chain drive, enclosed 
and operating in oil. 

Three speeds forward—2\4, 
314 and 4 miles per hour. 
Irreversible steering gear— 
13 ft. outside turning radius. 








Model “‘L” to be years ahead in work 
output, adaptability and ease of handling. 


Great Power for its Size and Weight: 
Here is a tractor weighing only slightly 
more than three ordinary draft horses 
that will pull three, four or even five 
14-inch plow bottoms, depending upon 
soil conditions, and that will operate a 
28-inch thresher with all attachments. 
With no useless weight to drag around, 
you can get to your fields and be working 
when a heavier machine would be useless. 
The efficient power of the Model “L” 
sets a new standard of tractor perform- 


ance. Farming can be made more certain and 
profitable by the use of this tractor. 





CASE 





QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 





\ 
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\ 





Wider Range of Usefulness: Because of 
this great power for its weight, the Model “‘L” 
is highly efficient for every job from plowing 
heavy gumbo soil to light tillage operations. 
Three forward speeds of 214, 314 and 4 miles 
per hour enable you to perform any field oper- 
ation at a rate of travel best suited to the 
work being done. The tractor is equally effec- 
tive for a wide range of light to heavy belt 
operations, or the power may be made avail- 
able through a power take-off. 


Ease of Handling: A boy can operate 
the Model ‘“‘L’”’ Case Tractor as easily as a 
man. Spark and gas controls are on the steer- 
ing column:close to the 18-inch steering wheel. 
The steering is both quick and irreversible. 
For the operator’s comfort and convenience, 
the platform is low and roomy. The spring 
seat is adjustable to any position. Full fen- 
ders and protecting shields keep the dust 
away. In short, the Model “‘L”’ is remarkably 
convenient and easy to handle. 


It will pay you to inves- { 
tigate now the superiorities of f 
this new Case Tractor. 










J. 1. Case Co., Inc. 

Dept. J-69, Racine, Wis. 
You may send me, without obligation, # copy of your 

Sieerature on the new Model “1.” Tractor- 





Name 





Address 
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OWA looked at its past last 
week. Every day, m front of 
the grandstand, thousands 
watched while there paraded 
the ghosts of travel in other 
days. Oxeart, prairie schoon- 
er, puffing crosses between 
carriage and auto with driv- 
ers attired in the gostume of 

their period, brought past days back. 

Every day hundreds visited the big tent by 
he Grand avenue entrance to exchange remin- 
seences over Daniel*Boone’s plow and MecCor- 
mick’s reaper. Every day thousands poured 
hru the tent that sheltered the historical ex- 
hibit from Jefferson county to eye old spinning 
heels, candle molds, flintlock and percussion 
rap rifles, flax hackles, hand corn grinders and 
a thousand other tools of an earlier day. Every 
lay thousands packed the balcony of the horti- 
cultural building to look at the two rooms, fur- 
nished in the style of an earlier day, and to ex- 
amine the thousands of exhibits of old china, 
oid cradles, old clocks, old beds and the like 
hat had been sent in from all over the state. 

It was the historical side of the fair that 
many of the extra thousands that swelled this 
year’s attendance came to see. They had to 
hunt to find the different features, but hunt 
hey did. There was only one complaint regis- 
ered: ‘‘Why isn’t there more of this kind 
of thing?’’ Farm families, poring over old 
ols and household goods, talked of how fine 
it would be if there were 
a central building de- 
oted to historical ex- 
hibits, with room for a 
permanent collection 
and extra space for loan 
ollections sent in at 
fair time by individuals 
and by county historical 
societies, 

The exeellent collec- 
tion of old buggies, au- 
tos and reapers, in the 
rand avenue tent, got less attention than it 
deserved, partly because of its location .and 
partly because of the 15 cents admission charge. 
‘No, I didn’t go in,’’ a farmer from Bremer 
ounty reported. ‘‘I figured it must be some 
sort of a skin game. I thought if it was a real 
historical exhibit, it’d be free.’’ 

‘““Why, we’ve got one like that at home,”’ or, 

e‘I can remember that,’’ were frequent excla- 

mations, sometimes of astonishment, sometimes 

of pride, as farm people went thru the exhibits. 

0 many it seemed odd that the old, familiar 

bbjects in their own home should now be classed 

as an important part of the picture of the his- 










tools, and old furniture, were worth saving and 
eported proudly that they already had pre- 
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- first lock on the county jail. 





An old ox-yoke 


ory of Iowa. Others had begun to see that old - 


By Donald R. Murphy 


served a good many familiar objects of their 
girlhood or boyhood so that their children and 
erandchildren eould see how folks lived in an 
earlier day. 

Up in the balcony of the horticultural build- 
“ing, a good many women looked reflectively at 
old walnut beds, at hickory rockers, at old china 
covered with elaborate designs. 
**One just like that up in the at- 
tic’’—‘‘Ma gave me a platter like 
that when we set up housekeep- 
ing’’—‘‘ All that rocker of mine 
needs is a new seat and it’ll look 
just as good’’—‘‘ We’ve got a era- 
dle like that, but my daughter 
wouldn’t use it anyway. It seems 
like babies don’t get rocked any 
more.’’ 













Back to the Days When Iowa Was Young 


Historical Exhibits Please Crowds at Iowa’s Diamond Jubilee Fair 


recalled seeing each of these in the early days 
of the state. 

There were good arguments going all the 
time. A particularly hot one raged around an 
old oxeart, with solid wooden wheels. It looked 
old enough and primitive enough in design to 
have belonged to the Pharaohs. One man was 
sure it had. 

‘*T never saw anything like that in this eoun- 
try,’ he declared. ‘‘They must 
have imported it.’’ 

They hadn’t. It was a Wiscon- 
sin cart, about seventy-five years 
old. Settlers from the Red river 
country came to Iowa in the 40's 
with carts even clumsier. One or 
two men reported seeing carts like 
this in use today in backward parts 
of some southern states. 

One elderly man was puzzling 





In the Jefferson county tent, 


Frank Lamson, whose’ white 
beard made him look like a see- 
ond edition of Ezra Meeker, 


pointed out the high spots 
of the collection. ‘‘There 
is the chest they brought 
the guilders in from Hol- 
land to Pella. Here’s the 
You don’t see a 
hand corn grinder like that now, do you? This 
is the way they made candles in those days— 
look at these molds.’’ Jefferson county, con- 
tributing the two rooms 
in the horticultural build- 
ing and the ten full of 
relies, was the main fac- 
tor in making the histori- 
eal part of the fair a suc- 
cess. 

Back where the autos 
and buggies were in line, 
I realized that anybody 
born before 1900 belongs 
definitely with the older 
generation. Young fel- 
lows with their girls came thru and laughed 
heartily at the surreys, the phaetons that still 
looked pretty good to us. I was riding to town 
in a spring wagon as recently as thirteen years 
ago. An older friend pointed out a victoria. 
‘*My father-in-law gave us one like that when 
we got married,’’ he said. He remembered the 
rockaway and the gig, too. Neither of us could 
seem to recall the barouche or the English trap. 

When we got back a little farther, to the ox- 
cart, the old time prairie schooner, the earlier 
Conestoga wagon, the stage coach, we were both 
lost. But there were other and older men who 



















At right, a stage coach of the kind that ran thru 
southern Iowa before the railroad came. Above, a 
Wisconsin ox-cart seventy-five years old. At left, 
a Conestoga wagon, a type used by pioneers from 
Pennsylvania. to California. 









Hand corn grinder 


over the original McCormick reap- 
er, which had not yet been labelled. 
‘“‘There must be something left 
off,’’ he insisted. ‘‘I’ve worked on 
the kind where a.man stood 
on a piece behind and raked 
off, but this just doesn’t . 
have either<’ It was Me- 
Cormick’s first. With this, 
one man walked alongside and raked. A string 
of reapers showed the steps in the progress to- 
ward the combine. 

Daniel Boone’s plow had a broken wooden 
mold board. It was interesting because it was 
Daniel’s. The real prize of the collection, how- 
ever, waS a wooden mold board, well curved, 
inehes thick and polished till you would almost 
swear it would scour like metal. That was a 
plow to be proud of. 

Many relies of Iowa’s early years have been 
picked up here and there and are now being 
preserved by those who realize their worth. 

There was another historical exhibit that too 
many missed. Here were the real pioneers of 
Iowa, slough grass that pioneers used to turn 
rain from their roofs, tall bluestem or ‘‘turkey 
toe,’’ switch grass, Indian beard grass, that fed 
oxen and horses in the early winters. Here 
were straight stalked, bushy leaved, prairie clo- 
ver, and the purple blossomed plant that went 
by the same name. Here was the ox-eyed daisy, 
goldenrod, blackeyed Susan, wild sunflower; 
here was blue vervain, the vetch-like partridge 
pea, the familiar ironweed, and tickle grass. 
Dr. L. H. Pammel, of Ames, had collected these. 

Iowa farmers are becoming increasingly con- 
scious and increasingly proud of the past: of 
their state. They have found that it gives a 
new thrill to life on the farm to remember the 
hands and the tools that in earlier days tilled 
the fields where today the gang plow cuts fast 
and deep, the binder clicks, and the corn pick- 
er wrestles with laden stalks. 
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SHALL WE ABANDON THE WORLD 
MARKET? 


JHAT is the administration’s fundamental 

policy toward agriculture? The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce quotes Secretary Hyde as 
saying: ‘‘Our costs have risen, our capital in- 
vestment is too great, our overhead expenses 
per family are too high, to produce profitably 
for the world market.”’ 

The Journal of Commerce adds: 

‘It is immediately inferred that Mr. Hyde’s 
words indicate a policy to guide American 
agriculture toward the path of the restricted 
market. It is inferred that the new farm board 
will aim at reducing the production of the great 
surplus crops, and at accommodating general 
agricultural production to what the American 
people alone can consume. . . This is the as- 
sumption fundamental in the new farm law. 
And Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, in ex- 
pressing it, is evidently beginning to bring that 
assumption clearly into the farmer’s mind, so 
as to persuade the farmer to follow the advice 
that the farm board will give in administering 
the law containing this fundamental assump- 
tion.”’ 

We wonder if these people quite realize the 
implications of a policy like this. What it 
means, if carried out, is that the export market 
is to be abandoned entirely to manufactures. It 
means also that the movement of population 
from the farm to the city must be hastened, in 
order that the farm may eut its production 
down to a point where it can turn out no more 
than the domestie market needs. 

An export trade of agricultural products, so 
controlled that the world prices will not set the 
domestie price, could do mueh for agriculture. 
It is doing much for industry, under somewhat 
the same conditions as the farmer would like to 
have for agriculture. Is it good policy for the 
farmer to aecept a program that will involve 
foreed and rapid decrease in his numbers, and 
that will close for him for good all chances of 
profit in export trade? So long as agricultural 
exports indicate that we have a margin of 


safety in the supply of food for the nation, is it 
sound policy for the nation to ask that the farm 
reduce its production to a point where there 
will be just enough to supply domestic needs? 

If we were able to adjust production to 
domestic demand by cutting down hours of 
farm labor and making farm work much easier, 
there might be some enthusiasm on the farm- 
er’s part for this program. When reduction 
of production to domestic demand means low 
prices continued long enough so that more 
farmers are forced into the cities, no one is 
likely to be very cheerful over the prospect. 

Again, what will happen when the growth of 
the cities increases to a point where the domes- 
tie demand in this country will be greater than 
those folks left on the farms can supply? Will 
it be the policy then to send men back from the 
factories to the farms, or will tariff on some 
products be abandoned, so that our cities can 
get their wheat and beef and pork from South 
America? 

There is a good deal involved in the adop- 
tion of the program that the Chicago Journal’ 
of Commerce claims, we hope incorrectly, that 
the administration is advocating. Is this the 
road that anyone really wants American agri- 
culture to follow? 





THE SUGAR TARIFF 


N page 30 of this issue, J. D. Paneake, see- 

retary of the Colorado Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, tells why the sugar beet growers want 
a higher tariff. Wallaces’ Farmer doesn’t be- 
lieve in a higher tariff for sugar because we 
fear that the proposed tariff will cost the aver- 
age farm family directly or indirectly at least 
$5 annually. The 64 cents increased tariff on 
each 100 pounds will double or treble by the 
time the sugar reaches the consumer. The 
candy makers will inevitably pass on their in- 
creased charges’ with interest in one way or 
another. If the tariff will not inerease the 
price of sugar as Mr. Paneake hints, then 
why do the sugar beet folks try to fool them- 
selves by working for something which does 
them no good? 

If it is desirable to grow our sugar require- 
ments in continental United States, the way to 
do it is thru a sugar bounty to our United 
States beet growers and not thru a tariff 
which benefits the sugar refiner and the brown 
people of Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines $4 for every dollar which comes to our 
own beet farmers. 

The present sugar tariff is high enough to 
maintain our efficient sugar beet factories. 
If we want to bring in the ‘‘ weak sisters’’ let’s 
do it by means of a bounty which goes direct 
to the grower. 





FROM THE OLD COUNTRY 


GRANGE in Ohio has had a new idea. At 
one meeting the members answered roll 
eall by answering the question: ‘‘ What is your 
aneestry?’’ The varied replies inspired the 
program committee to arrange a series of six 
programs for the winter, each of which was 
to be in charge of members whose ancestors had 
come from the same country. They found that 
the membership divided up pretty well into. six 
groups: Irish, German, Seotch, Swiss, Eng- 
lish and Pennsylvania Dutch. Each group put 
on a full evening’s program which featured 
folk songs and brief historical statements about 
the country of their origin. 

Some of our corn belt farm clubs might use 
the same idea. While a few of us cling perhaps 
a little too closely to the eustoms of the home- 
land overseas, more often, in being absorbed 
into the civilization of this country, we forget 
and abandon a part, at least, of the splendid 
heritage of songs and traditions that really be- 
long to us. 

Of course, some communities will say proud- 


- 

ly and probably alittle too promptly : ‘‘ Wop, 
all Americans here.’’ This is true enougi; 4 
us all, if we are talking of the present mo. 
ment; but so far as ancestry goes, the Indians 
down at Tama are the only folks in this ip. 
mediate. territory who can say that honest!y, 

Whether our ancestors came from Enclang 
in the Mayflower, from Ulster in the early 
eighteenth century, from southern Ireland jp 
the starving time, from Germany in 748. froy 
France to Baltimore or New Orleans, fro 
Denmark after the Holstein-Schleswig trouble. 
from Norway before that country had regained 
its independence, or from any of the Europea, 
countries in later migrations, we are all imnj. 
grants or descendants of immigrants. We have 
failed in our duty to America and to ourselves 
if we haven’t brought with us and kept with xy 
as a precious heritage the songs and the tradi. 
tions of the old country. 





THANK YOU, FOLKS 


EVERAL thousand of our subscribers calle 
at our headquarters fair week. We appre 
ciated very much the opportunity to renew olf 
acquaintances and to get acquainted with ne 
friends and we want to thank them for thej 
call. We enjoyed meeting not only the olde 
folks but likewise the many young folks w 
accompanied them. Three things impressed y 
very much: First, the friendliness of our sub 
scribers, the confidence they have in us and the 
good-will which we enjoy. Second, the app 
ciation of our friends for the service Wallaces 
Farmer is rendering. The work of our Servie 
Bureau, the ‘‘Stop Farm Thievery’’ campaign 
the value of the Service Bureau sign at the 
farm gate, all came in for friendly comment by 
our farm friends. Third, we found our fam 
friends very much interested in the Wallaces 
Farmer vacation tour which we conducted thi 
year. Many said that they had hoped to 
able to go with us, but when they found the 
could not, they got almost as much pleasure ou 
of the trip from our stories, they believed, a 
the folks who went on the trip. A very larg¢ 
number of callers mentioned the vacation trig 
and the fine time our vacation tour folks had 
The vacation tour folks who called were ver 
enthusiastic. The livestock profit and _ los 
charts, our Master Farmer, community and thé 
corn husking contests were also commented up 
on very favorably. 

A number of our folks who called have bee 
taking the paper ever since it started, but ¥ 
found some of our newer subscribers just as et 
thusiastie as our old-time friends. It is eviden 
to us that they are reading Wallaces’ Farme 
carefully, and that they consider it a real he 
in the solving of their problems. We want 
say to our farm friends that their visit am 
warm friendliness was both eneouragement al 
inspiration to us. It made us feel that the thi 
ty-five years we have spent in the farm pape 
business were worth while, and in the future 
as in the past, we promise them our best effo 
to promote ‘‘Good Farming—Clear Thinkin 
—Right Living’’; in other words, to build ¥ 
the highest type of farm citizenship and 
bring to farm folks the success their efforts 4 
serve and the good things in life which go wil 
that success. 

There are no finer folks in the world tha 
the farm folks in Iowa and adjoining states. 
was a real pleasure not only to talk to the fa 
folks of Iowa, but likewise to those from Ill 
nois and Missouri who also came to the 1% 
Towa State Fair in large numbers. The sple 
did group of farm boys and girls in Four- 
Club work, many of whom called to see us al 
who put on such a fine demonstration of the 
work at the Iowa State Fair, made us feel th 
there was great hope and great promise in f 
future of agriculture. 
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WHO PAYS? 


W HAT will be done with the federations of 

cooperatives the farm board is trying to 
form? Will they be used to stabilize the mar- 
ket and to prevent surpluses from wrecking the 
domestie market? 

C. E. Huff, president of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union, makes this comment on the poliey 
of the board: 

‘“‘The (stabilization) bill provides that losses 
incurred in such operations shall be paid from 
a fund acerued from profits in other such op- 
erations, and when a shortage oceurs the re- 
yolving fund furnishes the money to cover it. 
The board seems disinclined to undertake or 
permit this sort of operation. It is entirely 
evident that transactions tending to affect the 
price level, and in which losses are highly prob- 
able, ean not be earried on at the risk of the 
cooperatives. Such procedure puts a penalty 
upon membership in a cooperative, and a pre- 
mium upon staying out. The benefits from 
price enhancement are passed alike to mem- 
ber and non-member. ‘The risk can not be 
assumed by the member. We have had too 
much of that already. A local cooperative, for 
example, fighting for a place in the market, 
may inerease the price of grain 10 eents a 
bushel to every grower. But if a loss occurs 





-it is borne by the members, 25 to 50 per cent of 


those benefited. The board seems to feel that 
the proper thing under such cireumstances is 
to stay away from stabilization operations.’’ 

No doubt this is the safe plan. But how close 
does it come to the plan laid down by the act 
itself, a policy defined in part as ‘‘aiding in 
preventing and controlling surpluses im any 
agricultural commodity, thru orderly produe- 
tion and distribution, so as to maintain -advan- 
tageous domestie markets and prevent such 
surpluses from eausine undue and excessive 
fluctuations or depressions in prices for the 
commodity.’ 

Of course, the trouble is that the agency that 
does all these things is going to have some oper- 
ating losses. Logically, all producers ought to 
pay their share, since all benefit. Under the 
act, however, these losses, if ineurred, must be 
paid either by the government or by the co- 
operatives. The farm board, guarding the pub- 
lic funds, seems to say that the government 
isn't going to pay. And the cooperatives re- 
mark grimly that they would be fools to do it 
themselves. 

What is the answer? Probably that while 
the federations of cooperatives under way may 
be of help in shortening the road to market, in 
cutting down marketing overhead, and in iron- 
ing out slight fluctuations by some regulation 
of supply, the big job described in the declara- 
tion of policy quoted above can hardly be 
touched. °* 





AS A BRITISH ADVERTISING MAN 
SEES US 
T BERLIN last week, advertising men from 
all over the world met together. Most of 
the speeches were apparently platitudes, but 
one of them by the head of the British delega- 
tion, Lord Riddell, had some eutting edge. 
Very bluntly this English gentleman, after 
declaring for the ideal of world peace, said that 
two of our American policies were endangering 
both world prosperity and international friénd- 
ship. He was referring to our high tariffs and 
to the high interest rate policy of our Federal 
Reserve system. 
It seems that the same things which inter- 
fere with world prosperity and international 
peace also hurt the corn belt farmer. We 


“thank Bord Riddell for unwittingly standing 
for the things in which more and more of our 
farmers are coming to believe. 











2 Odds and Ends 


TEW YORK, N. Y.—I had an unusual expe- 
rience at Williamstown, Mass. I found a 
wealthy man who is using his wealth and abil- 
ity to breed Leghorn chickens and Guernsey 
cattle in the most constructive manner I have 
yet observed. This man, Mr. Prentiss, has seen 
thru the silly superficialities of type as ex- 
pressed in many of the shows. He wants pro- 
duction and is willing to let type take care of 
itself. He says: 

‘*Progress of the Guernsey breed can not be 
secured by Guernsey fans, Guernsey pilgrim- 
ages, Guernsey calf elubs and Guernsey meet- 
ings. Economical production should be the one 
single purpose of breeding.”’ 

_ He has a holy horror of the registered serub 

and calls attention to the fact that in Wiscon- 
sin, cow testing records have been kept on 7,285 
purebreds and 26,669 grades, and that the 
purebreds produced 291 pounds of butterfat 
and the grades 290 pounds. This one pound 
advantage is much more than offset by the fact 
that the purebreds use $85 worth of feed and 
the grades only $78 worth. In other words, the 
extra pound of butterfat of the purebreds 
cost $7. 

The purebreds have now brought the grades 
up to their own ievel ; and-if the purebreds are 
to survive, they must take a decided step for- 
ward in terms of productive efficiency and not 
in a mere change of type, fashion or fancy 
points. 

The Prentiss farm is known as Mount Hope 
Farm, and is one of the most lovely places I 
have ever seen. All around it are clustered the 
mountains of western Massachusetts. But the 
soil is thin and the rocks are plentiful, and 
there is reason why Mr. Prentiss should con- 
centrete more on animal breeding than plant 
breeding. 

First, we looked at the White Leghorns. 
Over 10,000 Leghorn ehicks of known pedigree 
were wing-branded this spring. More than 
2,000 trap-nest reeords are being kept at the 
present time. 
produced with records of over 250 eggs and 
dozens with records of over 300 eggs. But a 
hen must be more than a 300-egger if her 
off spring are to be kept. Her pullets must 
average better than 230. Of course, it acci- 
dentally happens that a few will fall down to 
less than 200 eggs, but the really pet hens are 
those with ten or more pullets averaging over 
280 eggs. 

I am not an ‘expert chicken breeder, and look- 
ing at the Leghorns didn’t mean much to me. 
You can’t see the things which make the differ- 
ence between a 200-ege hen and a 300-egg hen. 
What really interested me was the office near 
the chicken houses, where they had hundreds 
of volumes of records giving the pedigrees and 
laying records of thousands of birds. Here a 
young lady is continuously at work transcrib- 
ing records or figuring on a Monroe ealeulating 
machine. Dr. H. A. Goodale, for many years 
the chicken man at the Massachusetts station, 





4 supervises her work and also directs the tech- 


nical breeding operations, But always taking 
an active interest is Prentiss, with not only 
great financial resources, but with an over- 
whelming desire to develop stuff that will pro- 
duce to the limit, no matter what the type may 
be: The whole thing makes a combination 
which over a period of years is bound to bring 
results. 

I have been rather out of touch with dairy- 
ing, and did not know that Mount Hope Farm 
had one of the most famous Guernsey herds in 
the world. Their leading bull is Itchen King, 
who is so tame that he almost gave the impres- 
sion of purring as he reached out his head to 
take some green alfalfa from Mr. Prentiss’ 
hand. He weighs over 1,900 pounds and is the 

/ 


Hundreds of birds have been ~ 


largest Guernsey bull I have ever seen. But in 
Mr. Prentiss’ eye his one real merit is that he 
has a butterfat index of 916 pounds. The 
Mount Hope idea is that the daughters of a 
bull should produce more than their dams. If 
the daughters do make an improvement over 
their dams, then the bull is eredited with a 
record somewhat higher than the daughter’s 
reeord. It is an ingenious device which has 
been given exact mathematical form. Widely 
applied, this scheme should do more to elimi- 
nate the purebred scrub than anything else I 
know. The problem is to test out a large num- 
ber of bulls on cows whose records are known, 
so that a great many dam-daughter pair ree- 
ords may be obtained. To this end, Mount 
Hope Farm is willing to put out large numbers 
of bulls to dairy farmers, provided only that 
they furnish the dam-daughter pair records, so 
that the true index of breeding power may be 
obtained. 

One very useful index of the value of a dairy 
calf has been discovered. It seems that the 
heifers which gain most economically will us- 
ually produce milk most economically. And 
so in the calf barn at Mount Hope is a blaek- 
board with each calf’s name down one side and 
the cost of a pound of gain each month oppo- 
site. At the end of the year, if Dolly has re- 
quired 20 cents’ worth of feed for a pound cf 
gain and Daisy has required 40 cents’ worth, 
it is fairly certain that Daisy is a good heifer 
to get rid of. The idea is that efficiency im the 
use of feed in growth seems also to be reflected 
in the use of feed later to produce milk. At 
any rate, it has worked out that way in practice 
about 80 per cent of the time. 

The Mount Hope people are anxious to see 
developed a new registry association on a small 
seale, to be known as the American Dairy Cat- 
tle Club. Registration in the elub would be 
open to grades and cross-breds, and the whole 
thing would revolve around the idea of finding 
high class bulls by means of the dam-daughter 
pair idea. c 

Any readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who are 
thoroly interested in these ideas should write to 
Dr. H. D. Goodale, Williamstown, Mass., for 
the literature which he has available. 





HILE I was at Williamstown this time I, 

of course, called on the people at the In- 
stitute of Polities. I heard Siegfried, the noted 
French writer on America, make a very inter- 
esting point about our tariff. He referred to 
a Belgian senator who said that Europe should 
give thanks to Senator Smoot for promoting 
European unity. The many Europeans at the 
Institute all seem to feel that the American 
tariff policy is incomprehensible, but that it 
may be good for Europe. If we stick our 
heads up in the air and pretend to be better 
than the rest of the world, perhaps the rest of 
the world will compose its differences so as 
be able some time to teach the Yankee giant a 
lesson. 

The Young plan was discussed quite at 
length. It is claimed that under it Germany 
is to pay about $500,000,000 every year, and of 
this the United States in the end really gets a 
little over $300,000,000, the French get over 
$100,000,000 and the English practically noth- 
ing. No wonder these foreign countries, with 
their grandeur in the past, their dwindling 
natural resources, their out-of-date factories, 
are just a little touchy when they see the rather 
‘<‘fresh’’? way the United States sometimes 
handles things. It is said that the common peo- 
ple of these countries admire us, fear us and 
hate us. 

I am writing this in New York City and am 
sailing today for England. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





The pessimist, paradozsical as it may appear, is 
usually the real reformer. He has the courage to 
see and describe things as they are and to suggest 
a remedy.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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“There Is No Place for a Pig in | 


Flood Goes Hunting W. ild Pigs and Goats in the Jungles of the Islands 


N THESE days of scientific pork produc- 
tion, when the principles of hog lot sanita- 
tion, balanced feeding, vaccination, correct 

housing and careful breeding are preached and 

~practiced so meticulously, it seems like an ag- 
ricultural anomaly to find our own United 
States Department of Agriculture actively en- 
gaged in the destruction of hogs in one of our 
possessions, the territory of Hawaii. 

A hog is a hog the world over—but he is a 
pest on the Hawaiian Islands and is hunted 
down with dogs, and a bounty is paid for his 
snout, These hogs are not diseased porkers 
afflicted with tuberculosis or some other dan- 
gerous malady, that they should be thus con- 
demned. Neither are they possessed of devils, 
that they should be driven down the cliffs and 
cast into the sea. 

No. Like the celebrated skunk at the lawn 
party, the Hawaiian pig is simply not wanted. 
He does more harm than good. 


Wind and Water Erosion Very Rapid 


The hog is not indigenous to the Hawaiian 
Islands. Wild pigs, descendants of once do- 
mesticated swine, now range the forests in the 
uplands of Oahu, the island on which the city 
of Honolulu is located, The wind and water 
erosion that takes place on the island is very 
rapid and widespread wherever there is not a 
dense foliage to hold the soil. Originally, great 
forests and thick underbrush heavily clothed 
all these mountain slopes, but when eattle and 
goats and pigs were introduced and allowed to 
roam in these forests, that were never meant 
for livestock, the forests rapidly disappeared. 

With the passing of the forest, the soil ero- 
sion changed the contour of the land, and great 
‘*blowouts’’ and land sears developed in that 
tropical isle where the steady trade winds blow 
so violently. And, what was worse, with the 
passing of vegetation, the important water sup- 
ply was so materially decreased as to cause 
actual alarm on the island. The purpose of the 
forestry department, then, is to clothe the 
mountains with forests, so that the rainwater 
will percolate down into the soil, run off more 
slowly, and be stored so as to come up below 
in springs and artesian wells. 

That is the problem of the forester—and the 


By Francis A. Flood 


pig’s eternal problem there, as everywhere, is 
to root about and do inealeulable damage by 
eating out the fern cover and tearing up the 
soil. Pigs are responsible for many ‘slides at 
and near the summit of the range, and for the 
muddy water which flows in the streams. 

The forest service recognizes that the pigs 
must go, and it is generally held that the only 
effective method to get rid of them is to hunt 
them down with dogs. It makes a good sport, 
but men hunting pigs for sport will never com- 
pletely exterminate them. It is really too stren- 
uous work for a sportsman to indulge in stead- 
ily, on account of the inaccessibility of the 
hogs’ habitat. Starting at daylight, it is dif- 
ficult to do much hunting and return before 





Bringing home the bacon. Flood is on the left— 
the pig in the middle. 


sundown. Only young and energetic men, welj 
supplied with trained dogs, can accomplish 
much, and they frequently have to stay out 
over night. In order to encourage pig hunting, 
some estates have offered a bounty of one dol. 
lar each. 

Well, I wanted to hunt pigs. I had no dogs 
and no gun except a heavy .45 six- shooter ] 
had picked up in Africa. If it was good fo 
defefise against hostile Africans, it should be 
equally effective against black pigs, but it 
wouldn’t be much on the offensive. 

The United States Department of Forestry 
came to the rescue with a very formidable 
‘*Permit to Kill Injurious Livestock,’’ and de 
tailed me, with two of their crack rangers, to 
go forth and fight for the forests and water 


“supply of the island of Oahu, 


Landgraf, the chief of the detail, was loath 
to take me. He was afraid I couldn ’t stand the 
pace, that the long hours of fighting thru that 
terrific bush and up the rocky little sreams 
was too much for a skinny-necked tourist like 
myself. At the last minute, we failed to get 
the dogs, and decided to go on a two-day goat 
hunt first. 


Goats More Numerous Than Hogs 


Goats are just as much of a menace to the 
forests of the Hawaiian Islands as are hogs, 
and in many places are much more numerous, 
To hunt goats, one almost has to be a goat him- 
self. They abound and abut high on the rocky 
mountain ranges, and whenever they know 
they are being hunted, they are fleet and wary 
indeed. We drove to the southern end of the 
island and then up thru a great plantation as 
far into the mountains as Landgraf’s jitney 
could possibly climb. We pulled into a thicket 
at the end of the trail, pitched our pup tent be- 
side a dashing little stream, cooked our supper 
over an open fire, and then, as the evening 
chill crept into our camp and only the stars 
lighted the mountain top before us, Landgraf 
warned me again that we might not get our 

oat. 
“You ean nearly slwarte shoot ’em,’’ he ex 
plained, ‘‘if you’re a real good hiker on moun 
tain trails, but actually getting them is anoth- 
er thing. They usually (Concluded on page 19) 


Denman Tells What Farm Board Is Doing 


Corn Belt Representative Points Out Need of More Powerful Marketing Federations 


cust 26, at the Iowa fair, was the address 

by C. B. Denman, of Missouri, eorn belt 
representative on the Federal Farm Board and 
late head of the National Livestock Producers. 
Mr. Denman addressed a crowd that filled the 
assembly tent. He said, in part: 

**T,think the direction in which we (the Farm 
Board) will move has been exemplified in the 
start we have made in the grain marketing prob- 
lem. It seemed most unfortunate that we came 
into service just at the beginning of the move- 
ment of the 1929 crop. We moved as rapidly as 
we could. More than 40 per cent of the grain 
was already controlled by individual marketing 
groups in their local communities, but that ef- 
fective control was lost when the commodity 
left the local pool or elevator for the central 
markets. We called these groups together to see 
if a way could be found to amalgamate into a 
national organization this tremendous power 
already within these associations. Today, at 
Chicago, representatives of these groups are 
earnestly trying to organize a great central sell- 
ing organization, If so, then it would seem to be 
clearly within the purpose of the new law that 
our board help this organization to accomplish 
this worthy objective. ... 

I think you will agree that other industries 
have determined their profits thru control of 


1 = big event of Farm Bureau day, Au- 


produetion and marketing. This law would 
seem to recognize this, and the very statement 
of policy under which we are to operate moves 
us in the direction of aiding the farmer to re- 
gain control of production and marketing of 
each commodity in a national organization 
owned by the farmers themselves, te control 
the marketing in that division of agriculture. 
‘‘The American farmer is said to be the most 
efficient in the world. I believe, however, that 
we at times mistake abundant production for 
efficient production. 
riod, the ever-declining consumption of salt 
meat and lard in this country and the over- 
production of that commodity has cost Ameri- 
can farmers $350,000,000 annually. Using the 
price trend of pork chops, ham and bacon as 
against salt meat and lard, it is easy to under- 
stand this decreased consumption when we con- 
sider that we have less manual labor to consume 
salt meat and also that there are more than 80 
competitors today for our lard. With Iowa pré& 
ducing more than 20 per cent of the hogs of this 
country. it is reasonable to assume that one- 
fifth of this loss has been earried by the farm- 
ers of this state. But that isn’t all the story. 
‘In 1926, we sold about 41,000,000 hogs for 
$140,000,000, more than we got for 49,000,000 
in 1928. In both years the average weights were 
about 230 pounds. But in 1928, more than 11,- 


Since the Great war pe-) 


000,000 of Iowa hogs averaged around 255 
pounds, which means that this further overpro- 
duction of fat meats and lard put nearly 30 pet 
cent of this loss on Iowa farmers. If that sur 
plus could be controlled at its source and the 
price level raised by efficient production and 
marketing, farm relief would take on definite 
form in lowa, 

‘‘Only approximately 5 per cent of Iowa hos 
were sold by any one selling agency. Surel 
herein lies a fine field for the farmers of Ioy 
to begin to attack their marketing problems 
Certainly the Iowa farmers have gone a long 
way in cooperative marketing locally, but with 
so small a per cent of any commodity tied intt 
any national selling organization, would ind 
cate taking the other step and joining tha 
which you now control locally into a nation 
farmer-owned, farmer-controlled organization 

“*The surplus problem and its cumbersom 
load ean be solved only by its control thru of 
ganized marketing. Unless farmers in local 
operatives take advantage of the opportunit 
now afforded them by placing the different 2 
ricultural commodities into national marketing 
associations to help themselves, they will com 
tinue to be like the weary traveler with a heavf 


burden on his back, who asked a truckman fof 
a ride, and, after having climbed aboard, com 


tinned to earry his burden on his back. 
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1. Boulder Bridge Farm’s grand champion Guernsey cow. 
. 2. Grand champion Jersey cow shown by Craig. 

' Fit 3. lowana Farm’s winning Holstein graded herd. eee 
25588 | , 4. Waltemeyer’s grand champion Duroc boar. 
Pro; 5. Grand champion Poland sow owned by Kritzek Bros. 

) perme = 6. Brazie & Madsen’s aged Hereford bull. 
surg 7. Huddleson’s grand champion Shire stallion. 
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Joshaway Sees the Fair and Gets Wise | 


It Was an Educational Fair for Him—He Learned to Graft Free Tickets 


EAR BILL: Your Uncle Joshaway just 

got back from Des Moines and that Dia- 

mond Jubilee fair was some show. All 
my friend Art Corey said about it was true 
and, best of all, Art and me is buddies now so 
next year I ought to get tickets to everything. 
This fair, Bill, is educational, and you should 
always go. Don’t be like your Aunt Maria and 
stay home. 

You see, your Aunt Maria was so busy get- 
ting over that excursion out west we was just 
on that she couldn’t see her way clear to come 
to the fair. But you know how us fellows what 
represents the people are called upon to sacri- 
fice from time to time, and when I heard that 
all the politicians was to gather in Des Moines, 
I figgered I better be on the job. So I cranked 
up the old bus and in good time I got here. 
Lots of detours, but we made it. 


‘‘Education’’ Begins at the Gate 


I drove right up to the main gate and fig- 
gered as long as it was the main entrance prob- 
ably some of the officials would be on hand to 
welcome us. <A fellow who looked like the hired 
man that quit Jake Sampson suddenly a week 
ago swings a cane at me and yells, ‘‘ Whoa! 
Where you goin’?’’ and before I could say ‘*To 
the fair,’’ he shows some more authority and 
hollers, ‘‘Get over into that lane.”’ 

Well, I got, but I didn’t like to see him tak- 
in’ on so much power just because he had a tin 
badge on. Then a fellow rushes up and looks 
me over and asks for a half dollar. I met his 
kind before and without hearing him I asks for 
the boss. 

“‘I’m boss here,’’ he says. 
move on.”’ 

‘Oh, I was just looking for Art,’’ I says. 
‘‘He’s a friend of mine, you see, and I’m on 
the central committee 

Just then a couple of good looking ladies 
drives up and smiles at the boys and the gang 
laid off me. I started in, but one of those Paul 
Reveres on a skinny horse charges up. I didn’t 
have a chance. Before that gang got thru with 
me I had to use that crop reporter ticket like I 
took you in on last year and they made me 
think I’d have to have a birth certificate and a 


‘“‘Pay up or 





Slow Progress 


IFTEEN of the sixteen members of the 

committee named to organize the Farm- 

ers’ National Grain Corporation, under 
the supervision of the-Federal Farm Board, 
met in Chicago last week and deliberated for 
three days, then adjourned and left the details 
of drawing up the articles of incorporation 
and by-laws in the hands of a sub-committee 
composed of C. E. Huff, Salina, Kan.; 8. J. 
Cottington, Stanhope, Iowa, and John Man- 
ley, Enid, Okla. Wm. H. Settle, chairman of 
the organization committee, and Samuel Me- 
Kelvie, member of the Farm Board, will serve 
with sub- committee in an advisory capac- 
ity. L. S. Hulburt, United States Department 
of Agr ieulture, and Harvey Hartsock, counsel 
for the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, will 
give legal advice to the committee. On Septem- 
ber 16, the entire committee will meet to con- 
sider the report which in the interim will be 
submitted to George E. Farrand, legal advisor 
for the Federal Farm Board. 

The session of the board was marked by its 
confidential nature. No statements were avail- 
able from the member of the Federal Farm 
Board nor from the ecommitteemen themselves. 
Alexander- Legge, chairman, Carl Williams, 
James Stone, William Schilling and Samuel 
MeKelvie of the board were present to act in an 
advisory capacity. In his opening remarks to 


By Joshaway Crabapple 
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One cop—one cigar—one smile and everybody’s 
happy. 


certified statement I was a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States before I could get in. I’m going to 
speak to Art about that, too. He knows it took 
a lot of help to get that horse barn built and he 
might need a new barn one of these days. So 
you see, Bill, it’s all educational. 

Last year your uncle learned it was a good 
plan to carry some of those El Hempo big- 
banded cigars. I didn’t have any trouble park- 
ing ‘cause when the policeman who sits on a 
chair down there by the barn seen that shining 
cigar he pulls up the post and I drove right in 
and was parked in no time. 

Now, knowing how your aunt would be inter- 
ested in historical things, I headed right back 
to the big tent where the relics was. I had 
heard all about how many they was getting, so 
I figgered I better get that over with early. 
But I got another education. There was a sign 


asking 15 cents to get in. So I postponed go. 
ing, ’eause you see, Bill, I knew there was some 
one I’d see that could fix it. 

So I wanders over to look wise at the machip. 
ery. I wasn’t buying but I acted like I was 
and asks a lot about prices and so on. But | 
didn’t do so well just then. They gives me, 
ruler and a lot of catalogs and I went along, 
Pretty soon I seen one of them fellows who 
guesses your weight. If he don’t make it, yoy 
get a box of candy. I needed that candy to 
take home to your aunt, so I figgers a bit. Back 
I goes and collects a lot of books and fills all 
my pockets and picks up a few trinkets in 
route. Then I wanders casual like up to the 
guesser and lets him pull me in. 

‘*What will the gentleman weigh,’’ he says, 
looking me over; ‘‘178 pounds and not a mite 
over. 

So I got into the hanging chair and plunk 
around to 185 swings the pointer. Well, I got 
the box of candy, but with it a dirty look—es. 
pecially when I takes that casting out of my 
hind pocket and says I guess I’ll have to see the 
fellow that makes them feed grinders. You 
see, Bill, a feller’s gotta be smart to beat that 


* gang, 


Standing In With the Politicians 


It was getting about meal time and, knowing 
how the officials is feasted by the management, 
I just wandered over to headquarters and sort 
of acted like I was one of the gang. Here wasa 
lot of senators, ex-senators and legislators and 
tax commissioners and inspectors and deputies 
all looking wise. But they all had one idea. I 
found out as fast as they was given a little en- 
velope with special tickets in it they begins to 
go out and look over the home exhibit. I ree- 
ognizes our senator and shakes hands with him, 
I gathered he wasn’t doin’ so well, and when I 
remembered he was on the committee that 
didn’t want to enlarge the horse barn a couple 
of vears ago, I figgered he wasn’t going to get 
very far. So I parked myself alongside of a 
fellow who seemed to be getting on better. 

Well, that was a smart idea, Bill, for along 
comes a fellow and shakes hands and begins to. 
hand out tickets. (Coneluded on page 33) 


in Forming Grain Federation 


S. J. Cottington of Iowa Named on Sub-committee to Draft Plans for Permanent Organization 


the committee, Mr. MeKelvie stated that the 
trend of the times in all business is toward con- 
solidation; that the committee would get no- 
where in grain marketing until all marketing 
agencies were coordinated into one big compact 
unit; that this country needs an organization 
similar to the Canadian Wheat Pool. 

MecKelvie’s brief remarks were enough to 
open the subject and for two days the commit- 
tee wrangled about the status of various inde- 
pendent units which might be affiliated with 
the movement. From this discussion came a 
clearer understanding of the grain marketing 
problem, and it was said that members of the 
committee left with a broader understanding 
of the problem from a national standpoint. 
They were looking beyond the individual ele- 
vator or commodity pool toward the big 
problem, 


Form of Organization a Question 


Whether the new concern is to be a federa- 
tion of existing cooperatives or an entirely new 
company to supplement the work of coopera- 
tives is a point still at issue. Advocates of the 
federation plan point out the difficulty of dem- 
ocratic control of a centralized company, the 
danger of too much ‘‘top-down’’ management 
and the menace to existing cooperatives of a 
giant company that might compete with them 


in their own field. On the other side are the 
usual arguments for greater efficiency, less 
waste motion in marketing, and greater bar- 
gaining power. While no definite statements 
were forthcoming, one intimation was that the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, if and 
when it is organized, will be organized into 4 
group of more or less closely coordinated large 
scale units, with possibly one representing the 
corn belt, another the soft wheat belt, etc. It 
was definitely decided that it will be a stock 
company. This provision and others of the 
original plan agreed upon at the initial meeting 
were approved. 

So far as the final organization is concerned, 
an attempt will be made to incorporate the cor 
poration under the Illinois cooperative market 
ing law. If this proves impossible it will be in 
corporated under the general corporation |aW 
of Illinois or some other middle-western state. 
It will not be incorporated under the Delawaré 
law if at all possible to siti so elsewhere 
we were told. 

It was also agreed that the sixteen incorpe 
rating directors will become the first board of 
directors. ‘‘They will serve as directors unti 

the election of their suecessors,”’ said Mr. Set 


tle. If the incorporating is done under the Illi 


nois law, this will mean that a part of them 
will serve for three years, a part for two yeals 
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and a part for one year before they will be sue- 
weded. Officers will be elected at the Septem- 
ier 16 meeting. 

It appears to be improbable that this com- 
mittee can organize the corporation in time 
to function on the 1929 crop, altho it is said 
that Alexander Legge, chairman of the Fed- 


ization shall be set up in time to handle the 
eorn crop. 

Out of the discussion in the committee meet- 
ing there arose a request for help in financing 
srain Which is now held in storage. Alexander 
Legge gave promise of immediate financial as- 


eral Farm Board, is determined that the organ- 


sistance to grain farmer members of coopera- 
tive marketing associations whose loans are ap- 
proved by the federal intermediate credit bank. 
He promised that Farm Board funds amount- 
ing to 10 cents a bushel on unhedged grain will 
be advanced, in addition to loans made by the 
eredit bank and on the same collateral. ‘‘The 
lien of the Federal Farm Board will be junior 
and subordinate to the lien of the federal 
intermediate credit bank received as security 
for its lien,’’ said Mr. Legge. 

‘Further, if grain received by a given coop- 
erative has been hedged thru a sale for future 
delivery at a definite price, the Federal Farm 


Board will make an advance, bringing the total 
loan up to 50 per cent of the sale of the grain. 
The board will also make a similar advance in 
eases where grain has not been sold thru an 
exchange vut definitely contracted for to a 
reputable buyer.’’ 

Only organized pools are likely to be able to 
take advantage of this offer, it seems. The 
board refused to advance funds on grain where 
loans had been handled by local banks. 

The one member of the committee of sixteen 
not present at the session was L. J. Taber, mas- 
ter of the National Grange. Mr. Taber was re- 
ported confined to his home by sickness. 


Seventy-Five Years of Cattle Breeding 


How Would Champion Devon Bull of 1854 Look Beside Iowa 1929 Champions? 


to compare the farm tools of 1854 with 
the farm tools of today. What would we 
have thought if we had been able to put side by 
side the champion livestock of that day and 
this? There would be no more contrast be- 
tween the wooden moldboard 


Tc year at the Iowa fair we had a chance 


By Jay Whitson 


Let us go back one-third of the way toward 
the first state fair. At the 1904 state fair there 
were four beef breeds; in 1929, three. Prob- 
ably a lot of experienced beef cattle men and 





plow of the 50’s and a tractor- 
drawn outfit than between the 
hest Devon bull of the Fair- 
field show and Harrison & Ry- 
an’s 1929 grand champion An- 
gus bull, Escort Marshall. 

It is hard to measure the 
progress of beef cattle breed- 
ing, fitting and showing from 
one year’s show to the next. 
Of course, comparing, the rela- 
tive strength of the breeds as 
shown by numbers is easy, but 
the improvements in form and 
function come slowly. Beef 
eattle breeding and judging is 
not an exact science with defi- 
nite measurements. Nor do we 
have specimens of the winners 
of a year ago, five years ago, 
twenty-five years ago and sev- 
enty-five years ago with which 
to compare this year’s win- 
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victory of Iowa herds in the aged bull eclassés 
for all three breeds. Harrison & Ryan, Har- 
lan, Iowa, won this class in the Angus; Brazie 
& Madsen, of Harlan, in the Hereford, and W. 
E. Graham. Prairie City, in the Shorthorns. 
This is the first time in reeent years that an 
Iowa herd has won a senior 
bull award among either the 
Herefords or Shorthorns. 

In both the Hereford and 
Shorthorn shows there was a 
double tie for the largest indi- 
vidual classes, with twenty- 
four bull calves and twenty- 
three heifer calves shown in the 
largest classes of each breed. 

The outstanding feature of 
the Shorthorn show was the 


wide distribution of awards. 
There were six individual 
bull classes and a _ differ- 


ent herd furnished the first 
prize bull in each-elass, and a 
seventh herd, from Frank C. 
Saker Farms of Hickman 
Mills, Mo., furnished the first 
prize get of sire lot. Five 
states, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, California and Illinois, 
were represented. In the fe- 
male elasses firsts were less 








ners. 

We have neither measure- 
ments nor accurate pictures of 
the winning livestock of. seven- 
ty-five or fifty years ago. Accurate, untouched 
photographs of state fair prize winners have 
aly been common the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. A study of the pictures of prize win- 
ners shows a remarkable improvement in type. 
Yet it has taken place so gradually that many 
people question whether they have improved 
at all. 


Early Shorthorns Longer Legged 


W. E. Graham, of Prairie City, Iowa, who 
showed first prize aged bull this year, has 
shown Shorthorns at every Iowa State Fair for 
twenty-six years and followed the Shorthorn 
shows closely for more than thirty years. He 
can report real progress. He said that he be- 
lieved the average of the Shorthorns shown ecar- 
ried their bodies nearly a foot closer to the 
ground than those shown thirty years ago. Pie- 
tures of prize winners of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago appear to bear this out. Mr. Graham 
called attention to the diversity of type within 
the Shorthorns of that period. There were the 
fine-boned, silky-skinned Bates cattle, the up- 
standing, double-decker Durhams that com- 
monly weighed a ton when fat at three or four 
years of age, and early Scotch and Scotch- 
topped, blocky Shorthorns. The Iowa show 
of twenty-five or thirty years ago gave the 
Judge all three types to pick and choose from. 
Even the Scotch cattle were a long way from 
the smooth, compact beef packages shown this 
Year. 

_ The records of the first Iowa State Fair men- 
tion Durham and Devon eattle. The Durhams 
became Shorthorns but the Devons have not 
een found in Iowa for many years. At that 
time the Herefords and Aberdeen Angus were 


tnknown to midwest farmers. 


Each of these bulls won'a first in one of the six bull classes in the Angus show. 


They are all descendants of Earl Marshall. 


even the younger judges would have to scratch 
their heads.to remember what was the fourth 
beef breed at the Iowa show twenty-five years 
ago. The grand champion fat steer (there was 
no baby beef club show those days) was neither 
Angus, Hereford nor Shorthorn. He was a 
grade Galloway. In the breeding classes fifty- 
five Galloways were shown and only fifty-six 
Herefords. This breed has also faded from the 
picture. But the Polled Shorthorns and Polled 
Herefords have come in. Polled Herefords do 
not have a separate classification but make up 
a goodly percentage of the Hereford total. 

The Polled Shorthorns have a separate clas- 
sification. The 1929 show of this breed with- 
out doubt would have carried away nearly all 
the firsts in competition with the whole Short- 
horn show of 1904 in spite of the fact that the 
herds of T. W. Harding, of Wisconsin, H. D. 
Parsons, of Newton, and G. H. Burge, of Mount 
Vernon, and others made the 1904 show an out- 
standing Shorthorn event. Whitehall Sultan 
was grand champion of the 1904 show. A 
large share of the prize winners in both polled 
and horned classes of 1929 carry the blood of 
this famous breeding bull. Will A. C. Shallen- 
berger’s 1929 grand champion Shorthorn bull, 
Browndale Premier, have such an enviable 
number of progeny in the show in 1954? If 
form and blood lines count, it seems reasonable. 

The outstanding record in the whole cattle 
show was made among the Angus. Earl Mar- 
shall is dead but his blood goes marching on to 
vietory. The nine first place bull awards were 
distributed among three herds, those of Harri- 
son & Ryan, C. W. Shipton and Mrs. Irene 
Brown, but all the blue ribbons went to sons, 
grandsons or great grandsons of Ear] Marshall. 

The second most noteworthy event was the 


widely distributed. Baker 
Farms won four and the grand 
champion honors; Edellyn 


Farms, of Wilson, Ill., two, and A. C. Shallen- 
berger, of Alma, Neb., one. That the Short- 
horn show was largely an out-of-the-state af- 
fair is shown by a count of the first three 
places in the nineteen indivdual and group 
classes. Out of these fifty-seven places, Iowa 
got six—Graham one. L. C. Oloff & Sons, of 
Ireton, two, and F. W. Hubbell, Des Moines, 
three. The Hubbell herd was established last 
year and this was its first showing. Its show- 
ing was creditable. Second and_third places 
in a Shorthorn show like this one are things 


‘well worth rejoicing over. 


Hereford Prizes Go to Westerners 


The Hereford show, as in recent years, was 
largely dominated by herds from states fur- 
ther west. It was a wonderful group of breed- 
ing animals that was brought together. Ken 
Caryl Ranch Company, of Littleton, Colo., won 
both senior and grand champion awards. Rob- 
ert Hazlett, of El Dorado, Kan. won eleven 
firsts and both junior champion awards. Haz- 
lett presented a remarkable herd of cattie, par- 
ticularly strong in the younger classes. It was 
probably the most uniform, good type Here- 
ford herd that has ever been shown at Iowa 
State Fair. Aside from Brazie & Madsen’s 
first prize aged bull, Hillandale Farms, of Mus- 
catine, was the only Iowa herd that made third 
place or better. They got one second and three 
thirds, a noteworthy showing in competition 
with the best that the west can furnish. O. 
Harris & Sons, of Harris, Mo., won a first with 
a two-year-old heifer. This heifer comes from 
one of the oldest established herds of Here- 
fords in the middlewest. Twenty-six years. ago 
this herd won the bulk of the ribbons at the 
Iowa fair. (Coneluded on page 38) 
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ibbons at Hog Show 


Awards Widely Distributed Among Large Number of Competing Herds 


a practically every herd of 
hogs on exhibition at the Iowa 
State Fair a good one, it can be said 
that more good hogs were shown by a 
greater number of breeders than has 
the case in most shows of the 
past. Competition was keen in every 
class that was driven into the ring, 
and few breeders won their placings 
without parading their animals for the 
best that was in them. Fair crowds 
were in attendance until the last rib- 
bon was tied. Judging from the inter- 
est and comment, a revival of interest 
in better sires should be expected this 
fall. Many boars were sold to breeders 
and stockmen on the grounds. 


been 


The Duroe and Poland breeds’ were” 


placed Monday. R. L. Pemberton placed 
the Durocs and Prof. H. H. Kildee the 
Polands. The number of entrants in 
each class gave the judges plenty to 
do, but regardless of the size of their 
job, they made selections that met the 
approval of their critical audience. 

Tuesday, the Spotted Polands were 
paraded before W. C. Anderson, of 
West Liberty, for their places, and the 
Hampshires before J. D. Waltemeyer, 
of Melbourne, Iowa. The Yorkshire 
and “Berkshire breeds were placed in 
another ring by A. F. Sinex, of Cuda- 
hay, Wis., the same day. Wednesday, 
B. F. Davidson, of Menlo, placed the 
Tamworths. 

There were forty-two exhibitors 
among the Polands. One of the new 
exhibitors was the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, of Fort Collins, Colo. 
Nine of the exhibitors were club boys 
who had entered in the open class. 
One of thése, Marvin Conrad, of Mel- 
bourne, Iowa, took first on his junior 
sow pig. Wayne Osborne, of Dows, 
Iowa, and Jesse Klein also placed well 
in the junior boar pig class. Graham 
& Son, of Waverly, Minn., showed the 
grand champion boar, and Kritzek 
Bros., of Howard Lake, Minn., the 
grand champion sow. 

G. P. Klein, of Altoona, Iowa, won 
his usual placing on senior boar pig, 
showing Golden Arrow for first. La 
Con Farm, of Dows, Iowa, won most 
of the group placing. 

The Duroc show was one of the 
strongest shows the breed has had. 
In the aged sow and junior yearling 
classes were exhibited many of the 
outstanding specimens of the breed. 
The aged sow class was made up of 2 
group of large, matronly brood sows, 
shown in their working clothes. This 
class created considerable comment 
among pork producers of the ringside, 
who appreciated the amount of flesh 
a brood sow can successfully carry and 
produce good litters. J. L. Waltemeyer, 
of Melbourne, Iowa, took the purple 
for grand champion boar, with The 
Airman. McKee Bros., of Creston, 
Iowa, showed Great Colonel’s Queen 
for sow laurels. Manley & Anderson, 
of Bondurant, Iowa, comparatively new 
breeders, took first in the senior year- 
ling boar class. Clarence Christenson, 


‘placed 


- By Guy Bush 


of Harlan, Iowa, was a consistent show- 
man and placed well in many classes. 
He had the junior champion sow. Herd 
groups were won by McKee Bros. Artie 
Pence, of Sigourney, Iowa, took first 
on his group of four pigs sired after 
March 1, There were forty-five ex- 
hibitors. 

Spotted Polands were represented by 
nineteen exhibitors. C. A. Malstern, 
of Fremont, Neb., showed Malmer 5005 
for grand champion boar honors. Eibs 
& Son, of Laurel, Iowa, showed their 
first prize junior yearling boar, The 
Flash, for senior champion honors. 
Adolph Groepper, of Remsen, Iowa, 
first in thé‘ aged boar class 
with The American. Wildwood Josie 
was made grand champion sow. She 
was dwned by Adolph Riessen, of 
Stockton, Towa: ‘Thé first‘ prize junior 


vearling sow-~was owned: by J.: W.: 
Hansell & Son. of Indianola. This 
sow is of the- sale b.0ud as a litter 


of Van Horne, Iowa, had grand cham- 
pion boar. J. L. Rudsall, of Moline, 
Mo., showed one of the best junior pigs 
seen in many shows, for junior cham- 
pion honors. Albert H. Stuart, of 
Newhall, Iowa, showed the grand 


champion sow, Grantess Imprint, an’ 


aged sow of extreme length and size. 
Get of sire and produce of sow were 
won by Rudasill. A. F. Riemenschneid- 
er & Sons, of Kingsley, Iowa, carried 
their first prize junior sow pig on to 
junior champion honors and also won 
first in the junior sow pig futurity. 
Visitors to the Iowa State Fair have 
not had an opportunity to see many 
better Yorkshires than were exhibited 
this year. Plumpness of ham, length 
ang depth of body. were much in evi- 
dence among the animals'that stood at 
the top of-the class¢s. “Bi F. Davidson, 
of Menlo, Iowa, and’ Schenck: &* Gre- 
nard, of Waynetown, Ind., took most 
of the ribbons. Mr. Davidson had both 
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Davidson’s grand champion Yorkshire sow. 


entered in the swine performance test 
at Ames by this firm, that has made 
@ very creditable showing. Howard 
Tomlinson, of Bondurant, a club en- 
trant, took first on young herd owned 
and bred by exhibitor. 

Ribbons were well distributed among 
the twenty-six Hampshire breeders. 
Leo C. Johnson showed his aged boar, 
Traveler, for grand champion honors, 
the entry of R. L. Pemberton, of Le- 
grand, taking junior champion honors. 
The Fort Dodge Creamery Company 
showed their aged sow, Bebee’s Pride, 


for grand champion honors. Mrs. E. 
J. Leton & Son, of Alden, Iowa, 
showed junior champion sow. Sow 


classes in the Hampshire breed were 
very strong and there were many out- 
standing individuals well down the 
line. 

Chester Whites were represented by 
twenty-two exhibitors. The breed was 
especially strong in the junior yearling 
and aged sow classes. Jergens Bros., 


junior and senior champion sows. Deer 
Creek Smooth Girl, the senior cham- 
pion, was made grand champion. Mr. 
Davidson also showed Deer Creek Sil- 
ver King to junior championship hon- 
ors. Schenck & Grenard received the 
grand champion award on their aged 
boar, Edgewood Supreme. 

Entries of Dean Curtiss, of Ames, 
Iowa, won both grand champions'¥ps 
in the Berkshire breed. J. H. Nichol, 
of Arenzville, Ill., was a consistent 
winner in the sow classes. 

There were seven entrants in the 
Tamworths. Guy M. Baker, of Shelby- 
ville, Ill, won the grand champion 
ribbon on his aged boar, Sunny Lane 
Pilot. Fox Chemical Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, won grand champion honors on 
their aged sow, Spring Brook Cecelia. 
A newcomer in the show cirele of 
Tamworths was Walter Kruse, of Hos- 
pers, Iowa. Mr. Kruse took nineteen 
ribbons on the seventeen head of hogs 
exhibited by him. 


Old Fiddlers’ Contest 


Gathered under the tent donated by 
the G. A. R. for the use of the old-time 
fiddiers, were men and women of ey. 
ery age. Some came because it re. 
called happy days of their youth, oth- 
ers because of curiosity, and the fid- 
dlers themselves because they enjoyed 
being with the other men who spoke 
the language of the old fiddle. 

The old fiddlers of Iowa have formed 
an association which convenes yearly 
at the state fair. The purpose of the 
organization chiefly is to make possi- 
ble a more intimate acquaintance 
among the men who were “the” musi- 
cians of a few years ago and thus to 
increase the pleasure for all. This 
body, too, passes resolutions and 
makes its demands as to. contest 
awards, divisions, classes, ete. 

The old fiddlers’ contest drew 
crowds to the tent at every. session. 
And those who were there out of cu 
riosity or with an attitude of poking 
fun at the old fellows were pretty hard 
shelled to escape without a lump in 
the throat and tears in the eyes when 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird” was well 
played. Time and again out of the 
crowd came requests for that number. 
In many cases the old fiddler found it 
necessary to put on a whole show by 
clowning and playing the fiddle in all 
kinds of positions, holding the bow be- 
tween the knees and pushing the fid- 
dle up and down upon it being a favor- 
ite in the means of entertainment. 

There were 125 contestants entered 
this year, and John Witt, ninety-two- 
year-old Civil war veteran, from What 
Cheer, Iowa, the oldest fiddler in the 
contest, was declared champion for 
Iowa and given the first prize of $25. 
B. A. Warner, of Commerce, placed 
second; A. E. Love, of Columbia, 
third; L. R. De France, of Roger, Neb., 
fourth; F. I. Adrian; Boone, fifth; J. H. 
Baker, Des Moines, sixth; J. A. Filer, 
Rhoades, seventh, and Charles. Eagle, 
of Irvington, eighth. 


Wood Choppers 


A new kind of contest was staged in 
front of the grandstand at the fair om 
Wednesday afternoon. This is the 





' first year that a wood chopping con- 


test has been held at the fair. Despite 
the fact that several women were re 
ported to have entered the competition, 
only eight men appeared to try for 
the prize money. None of the men 
entered were less than fifty years old 


and the oldest man entered was G. M. | 
Howard, of Des Moines, whose age # | 
W. E. See, of Zearing | 


seventy-eight. 
Iowa, and sixty-one years old, camé 
out champion and won first money 
The other winners were: Dew 
Prince, Des Moines, second; F. M 
Spooner, Ankeny, third; P. O. Mar 

Dés Moines, fourth; A. B. Cupp, Keota, 
fifth; E. L. Goltry, Red Oak, sixth; G 
M. Howard, Des Moines, seventh, and 
E. F. Pearson, Keosauqua, eighth. 
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HAD toured the fair ground with 
the usual aimless tread—that is, I 
gid until I came to the horticultural 
1 and saw the collection of old 
pieces of equipment and household ar- 
tiles that had been brought in in hon- 
gt of Iowa’s State Fair Diamond Ju- 
pilee. It was that exhibit that really 
siarted me to thinking. That’ and a 
pit of conversation that I happened to 
overhear as I pushed down the line, 
wedged in between a little old lady in 
agray bonnet and a bright-eyed, seri- 
ous youngster, who evidently was a 
grandchild. 

“Say, grandma, what is that wooden 
keg for?” he asked as we passed an 
gid wooden churn with a wooden dash- 
erin it. It dated 1840. Jimmie evi- 
dently asked just the right question 
and | was glad. Grandma began rather 
reminiscently—“Why, Jimmie, that’s 
an old churn. I used to use one back 
when I was a girl—before I married 
yor grandfather. In those days we 
had an old creamery,” and she told 
Jimmie all about the old stone milk 
house with the running water that was 
kept flowing thru it all the time to 
col the milk. The method sounded 
so crude and I heard one woman, who 
was on the other side of grandma, say, 
“My, such a lot of work; I’m glad I’m 
living now.” 

I'm afraid that was more or less the 
general opinion of most of our fair 
visitors, as they went past the long 
collection of old-time pieces of equip- 
ment. Yet, the old pieces were very 
interesting. There was an old wooden 
bucket attached to a pulley that only 























a few days before the fair had been 
brought in out of the well so that we 
could see what our grandmothers used 
to draw water from the well with, be- 
fore the day of pumps. The old gourd 
dipper was on a table beside the wood- 
en bucket. 


Uses Explained by the Aged 


A little farther down the line was an 
old flax hackle and I heard one very 
elderly gray-haired man tell a young 
girl just how the flax was hackled in 
the old days and what happened to it 
when it left the flax hackle. 

A lot of people gathered around a 
huge black iron copper lined kettle 
that had a wooden paddle lying over 
the top. The kettle was almost as 
large as half of a barrel. Ever so 
many people guessed just what it 
might be for and all sorts of opinions 
were voiced—everything from a soap 
kettle to a boiler for outdoor laun- 
dering, but it took another elderly 
grandmother to tell us just what it 
was for. “Land sakes!” she said, “I 
remember how often we used to fill 
those old kettles full of apples and 
make our apple butter. We would 
make enough in one batch for all win- 
ter long and that was about the only 
kind of jam or preserves that we ever 
had for our bread spread.” 

I couldn’t imagine why the line 
slowed up so, farther down, until I 
myself came to the counter that en- 
cased all of the odd and lovely bits of 
old china and glass. Such lovely bits 
and I think perhaps the most effective 
thing about the china in that case was 
that it sent a great many people home 
wanting to dig out of scme dusty, dark 
corner every bit of china that their 
ancestors had left to them. Stafford- 
shire seemed to be the type of china 
that most of our older people in Iowa 
had, if this blue china was typical of 
Iowa old-time pottery. A great deal 
of the ware showed blue English 
scenes, altho some was colored a sort 
of deep purple-blue. This evidently 
was older than the blue Staffordshire. 
Brown, mulberry and pink designs 
were also found on the old bits of 
china and the colors had aged and 
softened beautifully. 

We came to an old stove on which 
was a rusty iron teakettle. A very 


_ modern young cook said, “Just com- 


pare that teakettle with my nice new 
aluminum one out home. I’m rather 
glad I can go home to the new ware, 
aren’t you?” 

Fluting in the Olden Days 

Two straight, slender girls in the 
familiar Four-H uniform came up from 
the back and noticed a bit of equip- 
ment lying on the table. It was com- 
posed of two pieces of iron—each with 
crinkly edges that seemed to fit. to- 
gether. While they were conjecturing 
as to just what the piece was, an el- 
derly lady said, “That’s a fluting iron.” 

“What’s that?” they said. 

“Well, the fluting iron,” said the el- 
derly lady, “is what we used when we 
ironed our many ruffles on our old- 
time dresses and pillow shams. We'd 
press the ruffles on the fluting iron 
and all the ruffles would come out 
with lovely little fluted ridges instead 
of coming out as perfectly straight 
ruffles.” The girls looked at each oth- 
er rather aghast. “Imagine,” they 





said, “spending that much time iron- 
ing the ruffles on one dress.” There 
was no scorn in their voices—rather 
respect. for the other generations who 
had patience to do that sort of thing. 

A bit of iron with a little hook on 
top caught. my eye and I was terribly 
curious to know what it was, yet I 
couldn’t find out and I didn’t remem- 
ber ever seeing anything like it be- 
fore. It was.a bowl shaped dish with 
a little spout at one end. There was a 
hook suspended over the top with a 
chain and attached a tiny iron rod. 
It was an old-time lard lamp, I learned. 
The bowl was filled with lard or oil 
and the wick was allowed to protrude 
out of the spout. The rod attached to 
the chain was used to “turn up” the 
wick, or rather to crowd it forward 
when the flame burned down too close 
to the oil. There were a gieat many 
interesting old lamps there and I 
learned a lot about old-time lighting. 
I’m afraid that I became just a little 
bit more appreciative of our modern 
methods of lighting, too, after I had 
noticed some of the old equipment 
that our mothers and grandmothers 
used. 

A gray-haired gentleman who 
seemed to be in charge of the exhibit 
and who was giving out some interest- 
ing bits of information, held up a pair 
of child’s boots. They were leather 
and looked very much as our rubber 
boots do today, only they were enor- 
mously heavy, and had copper toes. 
Imagine putting boots of that type on 
a little two or three year old young- 
ster. Yet, very evidently those very 
shoes were worn by some little child 
back in the old days. 

In this same corner of relics were 
two rooms furnished by Jefferson 
county. There were interesting old 
beds with the trundle beds underneath 
and what was most interesting to me 
was the hand woven coverlets and the 
old patchwork quilts. They told of 
the old-fashioned quilting bees that 
our early settlers used to have in the 
way of good times. 


Costumes in the Past 


In the exposition building, a great 
many women congregated around the 
glassed-in case featuring old-time 
dresses. These dresses were a col- 
lection sent out to the. state fair 
grounds thru the courtesy of Mrs. C. 
D. McGregor, and they dated back as 
early as 1850 or 1860. While the dates 
were not exact, yet the dresses were 
representative of after the Civil war 
period and from there on down to the 
present day. With tight fitting basques 
and long sweeping skirts, weighted 
with ruffles and heavy with buttons 
and lace trim, most of us who peered 
thru the case were glad that We were 
not having to wear them now. Most of 
us, I think, marveled, too, at the in- 
finite pains and time spent in the 
making of these costumes. “The lin- 
ing alone used to take two or three 
days,” one older woman said to a 
nearby group. 

One charming feature in this old 
costume exhibit was a collection of 
china-headed dolls. Not the dolls that 
our children play with today, but the 
little, quaint, painted heads of fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Some were even 
older than that. The dolls, too, were 


“We're Glad We're Living Now” 


Say the Women Visitors at the Iowa State Fair 
By Eleanor Baur 


costumed in the dresses that were 
made in that period. 

The Hoover house out at the fair 
grounds was an actual reproduction of 
the old Hoover home. Hundreds of 
visitors, both men and women, passed 
thru this house. It had been furnished 
as nearly as possible in the furniture 
of the earlier days, and caused a great 
deal of comment. I was éspecially in- 
terested in the photograph of Hoover’s 
mother that hung on the wall. 

All in all, .I believe the Diamond 
Jubilee exhibit made us stop and pon- 
der a moment over the contrast it fur- 
nished with the more modern exhibits, 












































and most of us, I’m sure, went home 
voicing the sentiment. of the lady 
whom I overheard at the relic exhibit: 
“We're glad we're living now.” 





OU can keep. your bath towels, 
wash cloths and all of the other 
towels which you do not wish to iron, 
free from wrinkles if you will observe 
these few hints in washing and drying. 
Fold large towels in the center length- 
wise and then over once again before 
they go thru the wringer. Fold the 
smaller towels in half lengthwise and 
the wash cloths the same way. They 
can be left folded in the basket until 
you are ready to put them on the line, 
when they are shaken out and hung 
straight by the ends. When they are 
dry the creases have disappeared and 
the towels can be folded and placed in 
the drawer or shelf ready for use. It 
takes no longer to take care of them 
this way and how much more satistfy- 
ing.—F. H. 
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| G00D FENCE Demands 
GOOD POSTS 
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So essential is fence to profitable farm operation 
that you will, of course, select the best quality. 
Give the same care and attention to the choice 
of posts—for posts—end, corner and line—are 
the foundation on which the fence rests. It is, 
indeed, poor economy to hang long life fence 
on short life posts. Buy posts only on their 
past record isan: dependable service—and 
on their superior construction features. 


Frequent notches. Each and 
every line wire can be fas- 
tened. 7 clamps free with 
every post. Large slit-wing 
anchor—anchors posts like 
as driven. 


a rock as f 


BANNER 


STEEL 


POSTS 


THE POST WITH A BACKBONE 








Built with a heavy backbone, Banner Posts 
offer great strength against strain in all 
directions. 

Banner Steel Posts are easy to haul and 
drive. They hold the fence true to line be- 
cause of their solid anchorage. Continuous 
rows of notches, on both sides of the face 
of the post, allow attaching any or every 
line wire. The large slit-wing anchor 
roots the post into the ground as 
you drive it—anchors like a rock. 





Near you is one of our dealers. 
His store is post—as well as fence 
—headquarters. Ask him to explain 
the superior construction features of 
Banner Steel Posts—as well as the 
guarantee back of them. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 

Other Sales Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmi Boston, Baffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dalles, 

Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Memphis, Mi Min is-Se. Paul, Oklahoma City, Phi i 
Vv. i . em: 7s. City, Philadelphia, 


it Lake City, Se. ~"% Barre, 
Pacific Coast Distributors: U.S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 


Distributors: U. S$. Steet Products Company, 30 Church &., New York 











Picking 4-H Champions 


Club Girls Win Honors in Last Week of State Fair 


last week of the Jubilee State 
Fair was a thrilling week for 
Four-H’ers thruout the entire state. 
It was a week of making and breaking 
records—a week for picking cham- 
pions. -Each county represented in 
any of the many Four-H contests was 
on tiptoe for the results. Wednesday 
afternoon marked the close of one of 
the keenest and biggest state health 
contests that the Four-H’ers have yet 
had. In the girls’ contest ninety-three 
counties entered county health cham- 
pions for state competition. 
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Four-H health girl, 
and Helen Wacston, who scored high 
on posture. 





Hope Hadley (eft), 


It took Hope Hadley, of Wright 
county, to carry off Iowa’s health hon- 
ors for 1929. Hope is sixteen years 
old, weighs 127 pounds and is five 
feet five inches tall. Hope’s score was 
98 and a fraction per cent. She. was 
scored off chiefly because of fillings 
in her teeth. 

Other high scores in the girls’ state 
health contest were: Helen Weston, 
Audubon county; Charlotte Skeene, 
Cerro Gordo county, and Ethel Potter, 
of Polk county, who were named as 
the three high girls for perfect pos- 
ture. 

Dorothy Landgraf, of Sac county; 
Jean Dinsdale, Tama county, and Ruby 
Riddle, Woodbury county, were named 
as outstanding girls with perfect feet. 

Lucy Anderson, Muscatine county; 
Marybelle Schumacher, Iowa county, 
and Icel Roquet, of Mahaska county, 
were picked as Four-H representatives 
having perfect teeth. 

The Leading Girl Scorers 

The high twenty scores in the entire 
contest, omitting Hope Hadley’s score, 
were: Helen Weston, Audubon: Char- 
lotte Skeene, Cerro Gordo; Ethel Pot- 
ter, Polk; Dorothy Landgraf, Sac; 
Jean Dinsdale, Tama; Ruby Riddle, 
Woodbury; Lucy Anderson, Musca- 
tine; Marybelle Schumacher, Iowa; 
Icel Roquet, Mahaska; Fern Bennett, 
Story; Margaret Binns, Montgomery; 
Mabel Mollu, Adair; Marjory Vaughn, 
Pocahontas; Beatrice Kephart, Wash- 
ington; Julia Armstrong, Fremont; 
Vesta Hammers, Mills; Alice Bennett, 
Ringgold; Martha Wagoner, Marshall; 
Mary Gish, Kossuth; Cleo Freiberg, 
Guthrie; Irene Gray, Cedar; Geneva 
Polk, Page; Sara Fae Pullen, Clay. 

Kenneth Redfern, of Des Moines 
county, was named as fowa’s Four-H 
health boy. Both Kenneth and Hope 
will be sent to Chicago to compete for 
national health honors at the Chicago 
Four-H congress in December. 

With a five-year record back of her 
and two years of clothing training, 
Inez Stephenson, of Page county, car- 
ried off the Four-H style show honors. 
Inez, who is eighteen years old, de- 
signed and made the dress that she 
wore in the style show herself. The 
material was a light tan wool kasha 
and the dress was made for street 











wear. The cost was $2.59. Inez not 
only made her dress but she plan ied 
and designed her model as well : nd 
the dress was made without a } at- 
tern. The next six high scores in he 
style show were: Gladys Winst :n, 
Cass county; Edna Hotka, John:on 
county; Carol Bonnichsen, Lou sa 
county; Eleanor Schooler, War en 
county; Ruth Mills, Linn county, and 
Fern Bennett, of Story county. 

One of the most exciting features of 
the Four-H girls’ programs durinz the 
week was the demonstration cont:st 
with demonstration teams from all tut 
three counties in the state demonstrat- 
ing on subjects chosen from home fur- 
nishing, clothing or food projects. It 
was interesting to watch the clock-like 
precision with which the demonstra- 
tions went off. 

On Thursday, eight of the Four-H 
Club teams won championship honors 
in their own classes. Cerro Gordo 
county wen the championship in the 
county division with a demonstration 
on the canning of corn. The Linn 
county girls won first in their demon- 
stration of the use of canned goods. 

Mahaska Takes Honors 

Not content with carrying off cham- 
pionship honors in the exhibitor’s 
classes, Mahaska county won first 
place for its team in the demonstration 
of the “Fitting of a Four-H girl's 
shoe.” Mahaska’s team was awarded 
championship honors in the clothing 
group. The girls demonstrating were 
Maxine Bunting and Francine Mastel- 
ler. 

The bread champion team came 
from Story county. These girls dem- 
onstrated the making of whole wheat 
bread. In the other cereal division, 
Clayton county team _ placed first. 
Greené county, with a demonstration 
on the care of clothing and underwear, 
placed first in its class, and Polk coun- 
ty carried off the honors in the class 
on the construction of clothes. 

The champion team in the three 
home-furnishing classes was Wood- 
bury county, with Lois Kennett and 
Dorothy Johnson demonstrating. 
Their subject was the making of an 
attractive dressing table from orange 
boxes. First place winners in the 


other two home furnishing classes 











Inez Stephenson, style show winner, and 
John P. Wallace. 


were Humboldt in the division on rugs 
and curtains, and Crawford, demon- 
strating accessories. 

On Friday morning, the final day of 
the state fair, the Four-H champion 
team in each division was recalled to 
compete for grand championship and 
the honor of being sent to the Chicago 
International.. Competition was keen 
and the demonstrations were original 
and full of information. The grand 
championship was»awarded to Wood- 
bury county, Dorothy Johnson and 
Lois Kennett acting on the team. 
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ractor Fuel 
-that gets the fall plowing done 


on time and without trouble 


You know that fall plowing must be done before 
the ground becomes wet or frozen. It’s one of the 
tractor jobs on which a little delay may cause a 
lot of trouble. 


Thousands of farmers, who take no chances 
with weather or tractors, have found that one fuel 
— Shell Kerosene — gets the work done on time 
and without trouble or back-talk from the engine. 


Shell Kerosene is preferred because it is a quick- 
firing, hard-hitting tractor ffuel. It vaporizes 
quickly, burns completely and delivers full power. 

Shell’s power content starts with the crude, 
Advanced refining processes take only the power- 
producing elements from this crude. Repeated 
testing insures uniform quality in every gallon, 
Shell Kerosene is free from objec- 
tionable smoke and fumes. It is so 
clean-burning that it can be used with 










GASOLINE: + 


through long, hard work 
with Shell Tractor Oil 


Shell Tractor Oil has stamima, co 
and a fighting heart. Long and =. 
ing service finds it fresh and fit for 
jobs ahead. 
Shell —ae the four essentials of 
complete and proper lubrication: ideal 
a at all operating temperatures, 
ur ape low carbon content, 
peed ‘ouling carbon. Honest virtues 
which add i improved efficiency tolong 
life for the Shell-lubricated tractor. 


MOTOR OIL + 


tf 





safety in incubators and brooders, as well as in 
power machinery. 


e 


Thus, in using Shell Kerosene, you enjoy the 
convenience and economy of one all-purpose kero- 
sene —a fuel which delivers abundant power 
in tractors and stationary engines, and burns 
cleanly and completely, with no smoke fumes or 
deadly odors. 


Farmers who use Shell do not have to bother 
with more than one grade of kerosene. Shell, 
costing no more than ordinary kerosene, provides 
greater efficiency, brings more profitable results 
wherever used, and permits the economy of larger 
bulk purchases. Order from the Shell tank sales- 
man, from any Sheli dealer, or the nearest Shell 
bulk station. 


Shell Petroleum Corporation, 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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theCRUDE? 


Woe can depend on IN- 
DEPENDENT Oils and 
Greases to lubricate long and 
well. There are no secrets in 
their manufacture ... . just 
common-sense reasons wh 

they possess the same high 
quality lubricating value te- 
day, tomorrow and every day. 


INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS 
COMPANY produces much more 
crude than is required to operate 
its refineries. The choicest grades 
are selected to be manufactured 
into Trade-Marked products. This 
“Cream of the Crude” is refined 
by modern methods with partic- 
ular care in our own refineries, 
being under laboratory control 
from start to finish. 


Keep a barrel of INDEPEN. 
DENT Motor Oil in your garage. 
It's your best motor life insure 
ance. 


And don’t forget INDEPEN- 
DENT GASOLINE, regular and 
ETHYL....motor fuels unex- 
celled! The INDEPENDENT Oil 
and Gas Man in your community 
will gladly tell you more about 
these good products. And a trial 
will prove all his claims. 


INDEPENDENT 
OIL AND GAS COMPANY 


Successor to Manhattan Oil Co. £2 


Depend on 
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Making Stock Comfortable 


Equipment for Livestock Features Machinery Show 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


N GENERAL it did not seem that 

the display of farm and home equip- 
ment at the lowa State Fair this year 
‘was as complete or as varied as usual. 
This was due partly to an increase in 
the price for exhibitors’ space, which 
no doubt kept out. many of the smaller 
exhibitors of new ideas, and partly to 
the decision of most of the local auto- 
“mobile dealers not to put on exhibits. 
Only two or three makes of cars were 
represented, and there was practically 


nothing in the way of automobile ac- | 


cessories and supplies, aside from lu- 
bricating oils. This dearth of auto- 
mobile and automobile accessory dis- 
plays was the most noticeable failure 
of this year’s fair. 

The most striking thing about the 
1929 fair was the historical trend of 
the exhibits. Nearly all the larger 
firms had on display alongside the 
most modern equipment old plows, old 
corn planters, old harvesters, old 
tractors, and so on. Then there was 


| a very interesting exhibit of old-time 
automobiles, many of which were still | 
equipment. One manufacturer who 





able to parade under their own power, 
These were in addition to the formal 
historical or pageant of progress ex- 
hibit. All of these old-time exhibits 
drew large crowds and contributed 
very much to the educational value of 
the displays. 

Another very marked feature of this 
fair was the extent and variety of 
livestock and poultry equipment 
shown, such as brooder houses, poul- 
try houses, hog houses, self-feeders of 
all kinds, hog waterers, poultry wa- 
terers, hog oilers, trap nests, poultry 
roosts, hog house windows, ventilating 
equipment, tank heaters, watering 
bowls, stanchions and other dairy 
barn equipment, and so on. Lam sure 
that the exhibits along this line were 
the most complete I have ever seen. 
This is not to be wondered at when 
one considers the importance of the 
hog, dairy and poultry interests in 
lowa and that the great bulk of the 
manufaciurers of such equipment are 
located either in Iowa or immediately 
adjacent to that state. 

High Grade Materials Used 

There was noticeable a very dis- 
tinct trend to a higher grade and more 
permanent type of livestock equip- 
ment, running largely to galvanized 
steel and heavily creosoted wood, or 
at least well painted wood. It. is sur- 
prising on examining these portable 
houses. and feeders to see the high 
grade lumber and other materials 
which have been put into them to sell 
at the low prices quoted, often at 
prices delivered to the farmer below 
that of material of equal grade pur- 
chased in his local lumber yard, to say 
nothing of the labor of cutting the ma- 
terial, creosoting or painting it, and 
putting it together. For example, a 
small individual hog house of tank 
dipped lumber contained in all the out- 
side lumber not one knot, sap piece, 
doughty place, or other imperfection 
that I could find; a No. 1 clear finish 
that is better than the average retail 
yard carries in stock. The floor and 
the side strips had a few minor defects 


| and were of quality similar to the best 


grade one finds in country yards. This 
had been cut to shape and then creo- 
soted by the open tank hot method. 
On figuring up the amount of lum- 
ber, nails and bolts used, it was found 
that the house delivered cost less than 
that of the material alone without cre- 
osoting. This rather surprising fact 
is due to the manufacturer buying 
high grade short length lumber by the 
hundred carload lots direct from the 
sawmill, cutting the boards for a dozen 
houses at a time on automatic saws, 
carrying the cut boards thru the het 
creosote on slow moving endless 
chains, nailing them together by nail- 
ing machines, and shipping in knocked 


| 


down shape to save freight. Farmers 
are beginning to realize the advap. 
tages of creosoted lumber over un. 


| treated or even painted, not only be 
| cause it resists decay longer as well as 





the ravages of white ants, but also 
does away with trouble with lice ang 
other vermin. 

The machinery exhibits reflecteg 
the many recent mergers, several 
lines that formerly were shown’ sepa- 
rately being now grouped under one 
large tent. Several new rotary hoes 
and one-way plows were shown for 
the first time, nearly all of these be. 
ing intended almost entirely for trac. 
tor operation. Large  tractor-drawn 
disk harrows also were much in eyi- 


| dence, some of these being twenty. 





five feet or more wide; and a few 
firms are already putting out extra 
heavy disk harrows intended for pre- 
paring a seed bed without plowing, 
The showins of two-row and four-row 
cultivators was a very encouraging 
sign to those of us who have been 
preaching a wider use of labor saving 


specializes in tillage machinery re- 
ported that more than two-thirds of 
their sales thruout the corn belt were 
of two-row cultivators, and that their 
total sales covering the whole country 
were more than half of the two-row 
type. 
New Labor-Savin Devices 

The whole exhibit of machinery 
emphasized these ideas of saving time, 
saving hard labor, and of making the 
tractor usable for more different. op- 
erations and more days’ use per year. 
A power moving attachment for the 
general purpose tractor has been 
shown for several seasons, but this 


| time a similar eight-foot mowing at- 


' tachment adapted for use with a me- 


dium-sized tractor with standard pow- 
er take-off was shown. There were 
also .on exhibit a very heavy twelve- 
foot buck rake with power lift to go on 
the front of a tractor, a tractor oper- 
ated and power-lift. hay stacker that 


| would put the hay on top of a twenty- 


three-foot stack, and a tractor hitched 
hay loader. An interesting new labor 
saving device was a heavy duty low- 
down truck to hitch behind a tractor 
or good team for hauling fodder 
shocks, ensilage corn, baled hay, and 
so on. This can be furnished either 


| complete, or the truck alone with blue- 


prints and irons for making the plat- 


| form and body. Along this same line 





was the usual showing of power-oper- 
ated grain binders, corn binders, and 
ensilage harvesters to cut the corn and 
cut it into silage length and elevate 
these into a wagon or truck by which 
it is hauled to the silo, dumped into a 
blower, and blown into the silo. By 
this means the silo is filled without 
ever touching the corn by hand. 
There was an unusually good show- 
ing of feed grinders and cutters, espe- 
cially of the smaller hammer-type 
grinders. One firm showed such a ham- 
mer mill mounted on the chassis of an 
old automobile, with the power taken 
off a pulley mounted on the drive 
shaft back of the universal joint. This 
outfit could be pulled around as 4 
trailer behind a farm truck or a gen- 


‘eral utility car and would be very 


convenient for custom work where it 
was desired to take the grinder to the 
work instead of the reverse. An in 
teresting development of the hammer 
type mill is the employment of a ball 
or roller bearing belt speed jack 
mounted on the same frame as the 
grinder, in order to speed up the 
grinder without overspeeding the 
tractor or motor and still not have to 
use so small a pulley on the grinder 
as to cause undue belt slippage and 
wear. These are simple and I believe 
will prove quite popular. 

The exhibits of threshing equipmen 
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and combines were very good, the 
more common showing of the combine 
pickup being the main new thing. 
Grain handling and storage equipment 
and equipment-of storage houses was 
even better than common. One or two 
new general purpose tractors were on 
exhibition and attracted much atten- 
tion and the farmers are evidently 
much impressed with the possibilities 
of such tractors for cutting down pro- 
duction costs. 

The showings of household and 
home equipment were not so extensive 
as usual, except perhaps in radios and 
washing machines, while furnaces 
and oil burning equipment were nearly 
as good as usual. Other lines were 
no‘ up to the usual high grade. 


When Shippers Meet 


If you are interested in marketing 
livestock, check the dates below. On 





the days indicated*the Iowa Coopera- | 


tive Livestock Shippers are going to 
hold meetings of county and district 
shippers. 

The result of sales to the different 
markets, direct marketing and market- 
ing thru cooperative commission firms, 
trends in hog production and packing 
consolidation of cooperative associa- 
tions and a dozen other subjects of in- 

‘terest to livestock shippers will be dis- 

cussed. Cooperating with the state 
association at these meetings will be 
the officers of county and district fed- 
erations of livestock shipping associa- 
tions, members of the agricultural 
economies: staff of Iowa State college, 
county agents, Farm Bureaus and 
other farm organizations. The sched- 
ule is as follows: 

Sept. 3, Hancock county; 
O’Brien county; Sept. 5, Worth coun- 
ty; Sept. 6, Marshall county; Sept. 9, 
Sheiby county; Sept. 10, Page county; 
Sept. 11, Union county; Sept. 12, Ap- 
panoose county; Sept. 13, Lueas coun- 
ty; Sept. 17, Palo Alto county; Sept. 
18, Kossuth county;. Sept. 19, Buena 
Vista county; Sept. 20, Sac county; 
Sept. 24, Poweshiek county; Sept. 25, 
Louisa county; Sept. 26, Cedar county; 
Sept. 27, Iowa county; Oct. 1, Hamil- 
ton county; Oct. 2, Wright county; 
Oct. 3, Humboldt county; Oct. 4, Web- 
ster county; Oct. 8, Keokuk county; 
Oct. 9, Marion county; Oct. 10. Jasper 
county; Oet. Ii, Story county; Oct. 22, 
Hardin county; Oct. 23, Clayton coun- 
ty; Oct. 24, Fayette county; Oct. 29, 
Boone county; Oet. 30, Tama country; 
Oct. 31, Jones county; Nov. 1, Benton 
county; No. 5, Greene county; Nov. 6, 
Calhoun county; Nov. 7, Guthrie coun- 
ty. 





Consolation for Farmers | 


From Philadelphia 


To the Editor: 

It may interest your readers to learn 
that on the first Monday of each 
month the high sheriff of Philadelphia 
is now selling about two thousand 
dwelling houses and other parcels of | 
Teal estate on about one thousand 
sheriff's sale writs. The properties 
thus sold at the sheriff’s sale in Phil- 
adelphia have an average value of con- 
siderably more than $5,000 each, or an 
agsregate for one year’s sales of more 
than $120,000,000. | 

The sheriff's sales in May of the 
following years were as follows: 1923, 
121 writs; 1925, 19% writs; 1926, 328 
writs; 1927, 454 writs; 1928, $14 writs; 
1929, 1,152 writs. 

While the farmer produces more 
wheat and corn than the market will 
consume at profitable prices, the spec- | 
ulative builders of Philadelphia erect 
more dwelling houses than are needed 
to supply the demand and thereby 
greatly depreciate all existing real es- | 
tate which leads to the aforesaid liq- 
uidation thru the sheriff. Demand for 
Philadelphia real estate is nearly non- 
existant and the liquidation of Phila- 
delphia real estate which follows every 
war of major importance is now re- 
enacting itself. 

HENRY W. SCARBOROUGH. 
Pennsylvania, 
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Portable— 





” | moving each 
Sept. 4, 


year. Avoid paid factory prices. 
diseases and 

contamination. Write for free Plan-Book of 
Raise’ strong, 100 Homes; Building Mate- 
vigorous pul- rialCatalog containing 5,000 
lets. Plan-Cut lumber, with doors, win- bargains; Book of Barns 
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THE “EVANSTON” 
5 Rooms and Bath. Quality 
Materials—Write for low 
delivered price. Mee 





if interested in building 





Send for 100 Home Plans 


Hardwood floors. 


extras! Plan-Cut 








Poultry House No. 459. Built according to 
latest ideas of successful poultrymen., 
Lots “of sunshine, ventilation, warmth. 
Get our low delivered prices. 

Brooder House 
No. 460. For 
400 chicks. 


insulation saves 14 fuel bills. 
can build yourself. 


Get Free Estimate 


Going to build, remodel, or ' 
repair? Send us your list to 
figure. Get our low freight 


mounted on 
skids for easy 





showing 659 styles and sizes 


dows, paint, hardware and high quality ) st 
of farm buildings. 


roll roofing. Get our low delivered prices. 


Gordon-Van Tine 


World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Choose from distinetive designs, 4 to 9 rooms, especially planned 
for farm needs. We will furnish material of highest quality for a 
complete home according to specifications, at mill-to-you 
Colorful kitchens. 
save steps and make housework easier. 
simplifies building, 
Saves one-third cost of labor in addition to factory prices. 
comes machine-sawed, notched, and ready for immediate erection. 
Makes tighter, sturdier, and warmer home. Thermo-Sealed 
Easy-to-follow plans. 
Save up to $2,000! 
faction guaranteed. Ask for free facts! 


prices. 
Built-in convenience features to 
Correct height of rooms. No 
Saves 18% lumber waste. 
Material 





You 
Satis- 





1405 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Send me free books. I am interested in (1) Houses. 
© Building Material. 


Name... aon ociesttail 
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LOW COST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL th agricultural explosive— 150 sticks to the case—sold thru our dealers or 
direct from or eae of | peers sesaies Iovanedd penn the Middle West. Send for prices of our 


complete line of Blasters’ § R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, la. 

















WHEN YOU BUY DIP 


3 things 


ARE MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN THE PRICE YOU PAY 


Most farmers do better in 
Minnesota. Fertile soil suitable 
for great variety of crops. Fine 
pasture lands. Greatest butter state 
in the Union. Convenient markets 
and creameries everywhere. Low 
priced farms make farming profit- 
able. Wonderful climate. Thousands 
- of lakes for recreation. Buy a farm 
to fit your needs and pocket-book. 
Send for FREE book of facts and figures. 
TEN THOUSAND LAKES— 
GREATER MINNESOTA ASSN. 


1492 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 





First—How strong is it? How 
does it compare with carbolic 
acid? 

Second—lIs it standardized? 
That is, will it run uniform, 
or does it vary in strength? 

Third —What kind of emulsion 


costs less to use, no matter what 
price you pay for others. It re- 
quires less of it to make an 
emulsio’ 

Dr. i. Dip is standardized, 
always the same, whether you 
buy it in Maine or Texas, 





the same yesterday, today and 
tomorrow. 

Dr. Hess Dip makes the finest, 
whitest, milky emulsion of any 
dip that you can buy, and stays 
that way for weeks. The white- 
ness proves its worth. 

Have your dealer place a tea- 
spoonful in a glass of water— 
and see for yourself how much 
better it is. 

Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant -« 
kills hog lice, sheep ticks and 
scab; destroys disease germs; 
keeps down foul odors; makes 
living quarters healthful. 

Guaranteed, 


Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


does it make? Milky white? 
Free from any specks or oily 
streaks on the top, and free 
from settlings at the bottom? 
A poor emulsion not only de- 
notes. an inferior dip, but a 
waste to you. 


Dr. Hess Dip 


and Disinfectant 


IS FIVE TIMES AS STRONG 
AS CARBOLIC ACID 


It has a carbolic acid co-efficient 
of 5. That’s why Dr. Hess Dip 


Dr. Hess & Clark, 






























EEP warm and look well in our 
genuine cowboy clothing. Big 
values in choice quality Leather and 
Sheep Lined Coats, Lumber Jacks, 
Wool Shirts, Boots and Gloves, 
Stetson Hats, Fancy Rodeo Shirts. 
ddles, Bits and Spurs. 

EVERYTHING for the cowboy is shown 


in our handsome fall 
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ATWATER 





KENT 


RADIO 





HERE IT IS...from the 


LEADER OF RADIO 
NewScreen-Grid, Electro-Dynamic 


BATTERY SET 






OU families who 
x haven’t electricity — 

who use batteries to 
run your radio—how you 
will relish the news that 
Atwater Kent has ready 
for you a completely new 
battery set with all the 
very latest proved im- 
provements. 


It, too, is Screen-Grid. 
It, too, is Electro-Dy- 
namic. It, too, has the 
power to leap across the map and 
bring in those far-off stations. It, 
too, has the depth and richness of 
tone heretofore thought possible 
only in house-current sets. 


It comes from the same 32-acre 
factory built by the good-will of 
2,550,000 owners of Atwater Kent 
Radio. It’s made with the same 
painstaking care that keeps an 
Atwater Kent working without time 


ON THE AIR—Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour, Sunday Evenings, 9:15 (Eastern Day- 
light Time), WEAF network of N. B. C. 
Atwater Kent Mid-Week Program, Thurs- 
day Evenings, 10:00 (Eastern Daylight Time), 
WJZ network of N. B. C, 


IN CABINETS 


The best American cabinet makers 
—famous for sound design and 
sincere wor kmanship—are coop- 
erating to meet the demand for 
Atwater Kent Screen-Grid Radio 
in fine cabinets like these. 


— dens 





of course it’s on Atwater Kent! 


Prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies, and in Canada 


IN COMPACT TABLE MODELS —For 
batteries, Model 67 Screen-Grid receiver. Uses 7 tubes 
(3 Screen-Grid). Without tubes, $77. 
For house-current operation, Model 55 Screen-Grid | 
receiver. Used 6'A. C. tubes (2 Screen-Grid) and 1 
rectifying tube. Without tubes, $88. 


Electro-Dynamic table speaker, $34. 


out for trouble. For months it’s 
been tested—and tested—and tested 
again, on farm after farm, in state 
after state. 


It’s the modern battery set that 
you have been asking Atwater Kent 
to make. You can have it in the 
compact table model or your choice 
of fine cabinets designed and made 
by the leading furniture manufac- 
turers of the country. And, best of 
all, you pay only a moderate price. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4769 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rural Women at the Fair 


Thirty Counties Compete for Organization Honors 


HE heart of the fair, as far as 

Iowa’s rural women was con- 
cerned, centered around the women’s 
Farm Bureau exhibits down in the 
basement of the Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s building. Here exhibits from 
thirty Iowa counties showed the trend 
of the educational service of the Farm 
Bureau organization cooperating with 
the state extension service. 

One of the newest. and most unusual 
of the exhibits was that shown in 
Blackhawk county’s booth. Black- 
hawk céunty has, been pioneering in a 
retreation project, and their program 
for the year included studies along 
lines as community programs, 
banquets, home talent plays, debates, 
music appreciation, part. songs, a study 
of the history of the county and out- 
door recreation. During the year’s 
project thirty-five banqnets were held 
in the county, forty-one plays were 
given in rural communities, twelve de- 
bates were held, fifteen of the eight- 
een townships in the county made a- 
complete study of Blackhawk county 
history, and at the end of the project, 
a county chautauqua was staged thru 
the cooperation of the organized town- 
ships. The chautauqua lasted four 











Towa's two national health champions, Al- Two of the state Four-H officers who di- 


berta Hoppe and Alice Burkhardt. 


days and only on the beginning and 
ending days did the chautauqua pro- 
gram include imported program mate- 
rial. The rest of the time the program 
was staged by the rural organizations. 
One interesting feature was the coun- 
ty quartette—the voices being chosen 
from the various township quartettes. 
On two different occasions, Mrs. Mig- 
non Quaw Lott (known to women 
state fair visitors as the lady with the 
bag of stunts) assisted with the 
project. 


Blackhawk Receives Praise 


In talking with Miss Neale Knowles, 
state leader of the women’s organiza- 
tion in the state extension service, she 
commended Blackhawk for the pioneer 
work it had done in this project, for 


| when communities learn to play to- 


gether, they also learn to work to- 


| gether, she said. 


Ordinarily figures are rather dry 


reading matter, yet one finds that the 


total of the summaries of the exhibit 
posters for the thirty counties entered 
for the competitive exhibits and dem- 
onstrations gives one a very good 
slant on the progress among rural 
women. 

Seven of the thirty counties entered 
exhibits and gave results and summa- 
ries in the clothing project. Over 
$3,000 was saved, according to the es- 
timate of these seven counties, and 24,- 
257 suggestions were used. Five coun- 
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ties adopted 23,221 suggestions that 
came to them thru the nutrition proj. 
ect. In three counties studying new 
methods in child care and training, 
5,213 suggestions were adopted. Ip 
the counties, seven in number, study. 
ing the home management project, 62, 
128 suggestions were adopted. Thege 
seven counties spent $2,401 for new 
bits of equipment and a recorded total 
saving of $4,285 was made. 

Cerro Gordo county, with a score of 
996 points out of a possible 1,100, 
placed first in exhibits of counties hay. 
ing home demonstration agents. The 
Cerro Gordo county exhibit attracted 
a lot of attention and once I had talked 
with the lady in charge of the booth, 
I understood why. “The idea,” she 
said, “is to keep something moving all 
the time,’”’ so they had a little see-saw 
going constantly with a toy doll bal- 
anced on either end. The dolls were 
carefully dressed in play suits. A very 
much ove1-dressed toy child stood 
back at one side of the play group, la- 
beled with a sign, “I'll muss my 
dress.” The project for the year’s 
work was clothing. f 

The booths had some clever and 
original features. Said Boone county, 


























































rected visitors thru exhibit hall. 


“A kitchen tour is a kitchen cure,” and 
they showed their home improvement 
course by featuring a small home care- 
fully planted with shrubbery and la- 
beled, “It’s not a home until it’s 
planted.” 

An unusual wall hanging was found 
in Franklin county’s exhibit. It was 
a Java batik and, contrary to the us- 
ual method of doing batik with wax, 
it had been done with Java mud. The 
colors were dark, dull browns, the de 
sign. was small, and the hanging was 
very unusual and lovely. 

Scott county’s special feature was 4 
miniature loom at which sat the two 
leaders of the organization, the home 
demonstration agent and the county 
agent, weaving happy homes thru the 
cooperation of rural people. 

Sac county featured an emergency 
shelf entitled, “When unexpected 
guests surprise you, surprise them.” 
There was a constant group about this 
booth. Their project had been the 
study of good nutrition practices. 

Polk county won first place on its 
exhibit among the counties not. having 
a home demonstration agent. The 
project was third year home manage 
ment, including a practical course in 
home budgeting and accounting. The 
special feature told the passers-by that 
good home management was the guid- 
ing star that guided homemakers thru 
the desert of difficulties that surround 
the untrained homemaker. 
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“You’ve improved tremendously, 
both im demonstrations and in organi- 
zation,” Miss Neale Knowles told the 
group of women who assembled for 
the announcement of awards. “How 
of you have enjoyed your week 






many 
ns that here?” Every hand went up enthu- 
MN proj. siastically, sure proof that tho each 
ng new county couftn’t be a winner, exhibit- 
raining, ing had given each group of county 
ed. In leaders a lot of ideas and a chance to 
_ study. actually check its county organization. 
ect, 62. It was interesting in walking thru 
Thege the exhibit hall to take note of some 
or new of the actual improved practices that 
2d total had been adopted by the different 
counties. For instance, among those 
core of @ counties studying the clothing project, 
1,100, 364 women have been practicing foot 
es hay: exercises. In Harrison county, 269 
7 The women have been practicjng posture 
tracted exercises. 
talked Madison county, one of the high 
booth, scoring counties in home management, 
1,” she has planted 5,842 shrubs, 843 wild flow- 
ring all ers, and reports having removed 294 
ee-saw unsightly spots. Eight hundred and 
911 bal sixty-two dooryards have been im- 
S were proved under the project. 
A very Polk county, the winner among the | 
stood exhibits not having home demonstra- 
up, la tion agents, reports 203 home accounts 
ss my started. The entire project deals with | 
year’s home accounting and the county re- 
ports better buying habits established 
r and in 174 homes. 
ounty, 





Gas Engine Beats Horse 
Power 


A subseriber inquires as to how much 
power a team will develop on a sweep 
power, and whether it is advisable to 
purchase such a sweep in preference 
to a gas engine for the purpose of ele- 
vating grain, sawing wood and grind- 
ing feed. The power which a horse will 
develop depends on the size and the 
strength of the horse, on how long at 
a time he is to be used, on how hard 
he is to be pushed, and so on. About 
the maximum walking draft of a horse 
is one-half of his own weight, which, 
at the usual good walking rate of 2.5 
miles per hour, will give about 5.3 





horse power as the maximum power for 
a 1,600-pound horse. It is not safe, 
however, to make a horse endure such 
a straim very often, nor more than a 
very few minutes at a time. Often, 
where a horse is pulling only a short 
time, with frequent rests between, _we 
find he will exert a pull about equal } 








to one-fourth his weight, which, at 2.5 
miles, gives about the foHowing: 2.7 
horse power for a 1,600-pound horse, 2 
horse power for a 1,200-pound horse, 
- and so on. For steady work, a horse 
,” and shovld not be expected to pull more | 
ement @ than one-tenth his weight, which, at | 
| Care 2.5 miles per hour, makes 1.06 horse 
nd la power for a 1,600-pound horse, .93 of a 
il it'S§ ho-se power for a 1,400-pound horse, 
and .80 of a horse power for a 1,200 
found # pound horse. 
t was The above figures represent the pow: | 
ne us @ er which a horse can deliver at the 
wax, double-tree or draw-bar; but as the ef- 
The § ficiency of the average sweep power is 
ne de @ probably not much over 30 to 33 per 
z was cent, the power delivered at the tum- 
bling rod pulley will be around 2 horse 
was a power as a maximum for a 1,600-pound 
p two horse, and at the intermittent allow- 
home @ ance of a pull of one-fourth his weight, 
ounty @ about .9 of a horse power for a 1,600- 
u the pound horse, or .7 of a horse power for 
a 1,200-pound horse. Thus, a delivered 
zency @ power of about 1.5 horse power for two 
ected 1,200-pound horses on a sweep power is | 
hem. about all that can be counted on for } 
t this such work as elevating grain, sawing | 
1 thé | . wood, and other intermittent jobs. | 
ee The gas engine is so much more con- | 
yn its venient for starting and operating, and | 
aving will run with so much less attention; 


The 


that those who have tried it in com- 
Parison with the sweep power will nev- 
er go back to horses for stationary 
work. Where eight to ten horse power 
1s needed oceasionally for stationary 
Purposes, a very satisfaetory power 
unit can be arranged out of an old 
automobile engine to which a governor 
has been fitted. j 





















Let the 


Mobiloil 


cuide 


to year-round savings in - 


With the New Mobiloil this famous Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations becomes more than ever before your 
guide to lubricating economy on the farm. 


Cheaper for your car and truck 


Road and speedway tests prove conclusively that the 
New Mobiloil lasts longer than other high-quality oils 
of similar body. And it is an established engineering 
fact that the oil which stands up best and consumes 
most slowly at high speeds also lubricates best at 
ANY speed: 

The New Mobiloil will preserve the first-year feel in 
your engine for at least 30,000 miles. 


182 leading manufacturers of automobiles 
and motor trucks approve the Mobiloil Chart 


Cheaper for your tractor 


Fuel is the big item in tractor operation. Regular use 
of the New Mobiloil will cut nickels off your fuel bill 
every working day. Our tests repeatedly proved that the 
New Mobiloil reduces fuel consumption, and gives 
at least 20% greater oil mileage. 


31 farm tractor manufacturers specifically 
recommend the use of Mobiloil 


90% of the tractor manufacturers whose machines have 
gone through the grueling Nebraska State Tests relied 
on Mobiloil—they couldn’t take chances on.unnecessary 
repairs and high fuel consumption. 

Every Mobiloil dealer now has a complete supply of 
the New Mobiloil in all grades, at no increase in price. 


Ask your nearest Mobiioil dealer to refer to this com- 
plete Chart for the correct grade of the New Mobiloil 
for you to use. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


PSN 


the New Pas 





all kinds of farm machinery 
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This Chart represents the profes- 
4 sional advice of the Vacuum Oil 
Company as determined by its 
™ : Board of Automotive Engineers. 
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NOTE: For a season’s supply we 
recommend the 55-gdl. or 30-gal. 
drum with convenient faucets. 








~Mobiloil — 
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Pigs can put on weight only as fast as the 
right balance of proteins, minerals and 
vitamins will build bone, muscle and tissue 
to carry the flesh. 






Gold Medal Pig Meal—containing vege-. 
table proteins, animal proteins and 
minerals—supplies not only the natural 
chemical balance, but gives you the 
variety of proteins and minerals essential 
to healthy, profitable growth. 


You'll save grain by feeding the Gold 
Medal way, because Gold Medal Pig Meal 
will supply the elements lacking in your 
home-grown grains and produce the 
desired growth much quicker. 


New Hog Book— 
FREE 


Professors Hughes and 
Aubel have just written 
a new book on the care 
and feeding of hogs. 
Fillin the coupon and 
we'll reserve a free 
copy for you when it 
comes off the press. 


High in digestibility, rich in vitamins, reason- 
able in price and guaranteed to satisfy you. 
Ask for Gold Medal Pig Mealand you'll be sure 
of the utmost in health and feeding profits. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 


Minneapolis ~ Kansas City - Buffalo 


GOLD MEDAL FEEDS 
“FarmTested 
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WASHBURN CROSBY CO., Dept. H 93 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please reserve free copy of your new Hog Book for me. 
Name 

Address 
Town 


- My Feed Dealer is 




















State 























Fails to Break Record | 


Iowa Team Falls Short of Indiana Pulling Mark 


UTCH and Nigger, a team of heavy- 
weight horses owned by C. F. 
Pietzman, of Grimes, retained their 
title as the champion pullers of Iowa 
at the fair grounds last week. While 
Dutch and Nigger did not pull enough 
to break a world’s record, they bet- 
tered their 1928 mark of 3,200 pounds 
by pulling a load set at 100 pounds 
more. In the lightweight class for 
teams under 3,000 pounds weight, 
Prince and Coaly, owned by L. Harker 
Sons, of Modale, took the first ribbon 
and defeated last year’s winners. 
Horse pulling contests at the Iowa 
State Fair are among the most popu- 
lar events to the spectators. Both 
days the meager bleachers provided 
by the state fair officials were taxed 


| to the limit and an estimate of several 
| theusand watchers is placing the size 


of the crowd moderately. When folks 
will sit for two and a half hours in one 
of the hottest places on the fair 


| grounds to watch horses work, they 


must like it. 

On Monday the lightweight teams 
tried their luck on the specially con- 
structed machine ‘that tests the pulls 
of the horses. This machine, referred 
to as a dynamometer, was produced 


by the Iowa State College agricultural | 





; and had hard work getting out of the 
| road. Second place in this event went 
to the team from Winterget, owned by 
Fred Allen. This,team pulled a dyna, 
mometer load of 3,000 pounds. Thirg 
place was taken by C. E. Parmenter 
of Grimes, and the Osceola team wag 
fourth. 

Pulling contests have become quite 
popular over the United States during 
| the last few years. More machineg 
| have been produced and last week q 
| team-of Indiana horses broke the 
heavyweight record formerly held by 
the Bugh team, of Cherokee. The Ip. 
diana hor8es pulled a load .of 3,599 
pounds, beating the old Iowa record 
twenty-five pounds. In the lightweight 
class a team owned by Clyde Kinney, 
Bagley, still holds the record, having 
pulled 3,100 pounds at the Iowa state 
fair four years ago. 


| County Exhibits 


In the county project exhibits at the 
state fair this year, Kossuth won first 
with 
point, “If you feed your livestock, feed 
your plants.” Second place went to 
Humboldt county, which featured a 
multiple hitch demonstration. Models 































Pulling for a record. 


engineers and is mounted on a light 
automobile truck. It operates in such 
a manner that the pull exerted by the 
team resembles lifting a dead weight 
of the amount indicated up out of a 
well. As a result the horses must ex- 
ert. a pull of a constant nature during 
the entire twenty-seven and one-half 
feet to make a mark. If the horses 
stop in their try the weights drop and 
a miss is scored against them. Each 


| team is given three chances to make 


the pull. 

Seven teams entered the first day’s 
contest and among them the team of 
D. E. Mills, Liberty Center, 1928 win- 
ner. However, the Harker team from 
Modale bested the other six and after 
pulling the load of 2,900 pounds the re- 
quired distance, took the $100 first 
prize money. Second place went to 
C. B. Van Gilder, Des Moines, after the 
team had pulled 2,900 pounds twenty- 
four feet. It was a hot afternoon and 
as a result of the repeated trials the 
Harker team lost eighty-five pounds 
weight during the workout. 


Pietzman Team Repeats 

In the heavyweight class, for teams 
weighing over 3,000 pounds, the Pietz- 
man team repeated. There were only 
four teams on hand this year. Here- 
tofore the Des Moines transfer com- 
panies dominated this field, but for 
some reason they failed to appear this 
year. However, one tragisfer team, 
from Osceola, Iowa, appeared and fur- 
nished the crowd with some real ex- 
citement. Their harness gave way 
during a trial and the horses were 
pitched toward the crowd. Several 
state fair police were caught off guard 


| of*\eight pint-size horses were lined 
up at the back of the booth, hooked up 
ready to do business. This exhibit 
seemed to have a crowd around it 
most of the time. 

Crawford county, which was third, 
devoted its space to improvement of 
the corn crop, based on more legumes 
and improved seed. Blackhawk, in 
fourth place, played up lime. At one 
side of the booth was placed a model 
of a farm with acid soil, showing runty 
corn, no legume hay,’ poor livestock. 
The farm on the other side, with lime 
applications noted in the soil, had clo- 
ver and alfalfa hay; husky looking 
stock and big ears of corn. Worth 
county, in fifth place, emphasized its 
cooperative work, its four livestock 
shipping associations, its four eleva- 
tors and its three creameries. Buena 
Vista county, in sixth place, built its 
exhibit around the township Farm Bu 
reau, its motto being, “ Better living, 
better farming.” 

The standard county agricultural ex 
hibit contest was won by Iowa county. 





Many of our kitchen floors have be 
come objects of beauty now that they 
are covered with cork. tiling in bright 
colors and fanciful designs. This po> 
ular floor covering is practical and 
durable as well. One of the many ad 
vantages of a cork floor in the kitchel 
is the ease with which it can be kept 
clean. Since it does not readily ab 
sorb grease and dirt, all it needs is 4 
daily mopping with soap suds and 
warm water. It should be rinsed with 
clear warm water and dried with 4 





‘soft cloth or mop. 
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'WALLACES* FARMER, 


September 6, 1929 
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“There’s No Place for a 
°.° 2299 
Pig in Hawaii 
(Continued from page 6) 


jump off a cliff somewhere and you 
ean never find ’em again.” 

“why not go down the eliff after 
them?” I asked. 

“A fellow tried that just last week,” 
said Landgraf, “and it took a long time 
to find his body. Don’t you try it. 
It’s the week-end now, and I don’t 
want to spend the next few days look- 
ing around for you.” 

Early the next morning before we 
were up—and we were up early—we 
could hear the goats blatting away in 








the fog on the mountain just above | 


us. We ate breakfast, packed up a 
little lunch and a quart canteen of 
water, and started on our hike. 


Surely, it was a paradise for a goat, 
for such a trail was never meant for | 


a man. It was steep. Some places we | 


had to relay our guns and climb up on 
hands and toes. It was rocky. Some- 
times only piles of great boulders 
ridged up like windrows in a field. In 
other places it was a tangled under- 
brush, the bush and creepers filling 
the path like a jungle closing in on an 
unwelcome visitor. And all about us 
the incessant “b-a-a-a, b-a-a-a-” of goats 
that seemed always the same distance 
away and always out of sight. 

Finally Landgraf, who was ahead—a 
hiker like himself would always be 
ahead—flopped down behind a rocky 
ledge and motioned me to sneak up to 
him and keep below the top. We 
peered over the ledge, our rifles poked 
ahead like two snipers over the top of 
a trench—and there stood our goat. 

A ragged black he was, head up, 
looking for trouble, balanced like an 
equestrian statue on a pedestal of 
stone. We fired, both of us at once. 
The goat leaped into the air, like a 
trick goat in vaudeville, lit again upon 
his feet—and then disappeared over 
the side of his ledge. 

We hurried over to view the re- 
mains. There was fresh blood upon 
the rocks, and an ocean of green trees 
and tangled bush a thousand feet be- 
low. Somewhere down there lay our 
goat—and still lies there, I suppose. 

All day we patroled the ridges and 
peaks of those Hawaiian mountains. 
Landgraf was determined to wear me 
out, but I had had a year in the jun- 
gles and deserts of Africa and Siam 
myself, and kept right on his heels, 
The result was we were both dog-tired 
when we finally got back to our car 
that night. We had one goat, and 
plenty of exercise. 

The following. Sunday we went out 


after pigs. Long before daylight, I got | 


up and left our room on lazy Waikiki 
beach, and started out in a car loaded 
with dogs and lunch, for the foot of 
a valley where wild pigs were known 
to live. Two sportsmen from the town 
were my hosts that day, and they had 
promised me fresh pork for supper. 

At daylight, we were crashing down 
from the auto road thru a veritable 
jungle as dense as any I had seen. in 
West Africa, descending into a valley 
thru which a creek splashed among the 
rocks. Up this creek we worked our 
way, clambering about from one side 
of it to the other whenever its jungle 
walls hedged us in the least. Some- 
times we had to stay right in the 
creek itself, climbing over the wet 
rocks and tangled logs and often wad- 
ing in the water when all other ave- 
hues were blocked. 

Came time for lunch, and all morn- 
ing we had done only this splashing 
about in the bed of. the creek, this la- 
boring thru forest and bush and rocks 
and logs. Our dogs had taken up a few 
dead trails and then come panting back 
for rest. It was like hunting ’coons 
over a particularly sporting course, 

Finally, as we were all spread out in 
an area of bush inside a bend in the 
creek, our dogs raised “pig.” Grunting 


and snorting like a battling mother 
Sow, a black streak charged thru the 
bush almost at my feet. I hadn’t even 
time to swing my club, and it was 
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Zim NEW IDEA Two Row Corn Picker has certainly come 
to stay, if you ask the opinion of Leo Bros, of Dysart, Iowa. 
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These men know the cost of their operations. They take into account all expenses, includ- 
ing board for their men, and allow generously for depreciation of equipment. Last year 
they harvested their corn crop with this wonderful time- and labor-saving machine. 345 


acres in 21 days— nearly 16} acres per day! 


‘7 < 


ROW 


Covers field with half 
the driving required by 
a single row picker. 
Picks, husks and loads 


complete with drive 

ten to twenty acres of Spmpcte with ome $ 625 
corn a day. guard F.O.B. factory 
See your dealer or write direct 


The New Idea Spreader Co. | 


Kansas City, M Nebr., Moline, Il, M. 
Clr, Me, Omaha, Nebr Moline 
kson, Mich., N. 


Wis., Minnea 
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rn Picker 


The first successful two row picker —a typical New 
Idea development. Tested by thousands of farmers. 


Strong, simple and durable. Easy to 
manage; few repairs. Operated by 
power take-off from tractor. A For 

son can handle it. Natural right hand 
drive. Weighs omly 2650 Ibs. Price 


Read their letter and go over their figures, 












NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, 


Used the machine to husk 345 acres with a force 
of 3 to 4 men *** corn yielded 45 to 75 bu. per 
acre. Our daily average picking was 160 réws 
aah Se ioe 1200 bu. *** machine 
was bi, 


worked several days during a muddy season 
when single row pickers were unable to operate. 
*** machine shows very little wear. If we con- 
sider its value depreciated 1-3, then the cost of 
cribbing the corn is less than 1-2 the cost of that 
which is picked by hand—taking into considera- 
tion the expense of boarding the men. 


ighter to pull than a two bottom plow. We 


LEO BROTHERS 
Dysart, Iowa. 








oO. ladlogapelis, 


Built by makers of the New Idea 


Spreaders, Transplanters and Husker-Shredders 
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Here are Leo Bros 
Operating Costs 
Depreciation of tractor 
fe 6.00 
Fuelincl. oil for picker 3.70 
4men at$4adayeach 16,00 
Cost per day... 25.70 
Multiplied by total 
number of days....09x 21 


539.70 

Add 1-3 cost of Picker and Take-off 218.00 
TOTAL cost and depreciation... $757.70 
Picked about 20,000 bu., making the cost 


per bushel $ .0378 


New Idea Spreader Co., Dept. 21, & 
Coldwater, Ohio 3 
You may send complete description g 

of your Two-Rew Corn Picker. ~ 
Name 


Address 














probably well that I didn’t, for when 
enraged, these wild boars arg often 
dangerous and will attack and slash 
a man, 

Hot after him we went, dogs and 
all, “until the cornered pig turned at 
bay in the creek itself, Sitting in the 
water, backed against-a sleek, wet rock, 
he settled into his fight for life. The 
dogs and big knife of my host made 


quick work of the 250-pound long-- 


legged porker, and then the butchering 
an. 

We each lashed a quarter on our 
back, gave the extra quarter to the 
dogs, and started our long hike back 
down the same creek trail we had 
gone the morning before. We earned 
that hog and all his meat. 

That night, at dinner in Waikiki tav- 


ern, where we had the chef cook the 
roast, my wife and our guests com- 
plained that the meat was gamey and 
strong and even tough. But to me, 


' who had brought home the bacon, it 





was a delicate dish indeed. I had 
been in the bush again, had seen wild 
things once more, and the flavor of 
that primeval pork was better than 
sugar-cured ham. 





Officers of community houses, cream- 
ery plants, school buildings, elevators 
and other establishments depending on 
steam boilers for heating or power 
should be sure that these boilers are 
safe to operate, as a protection to their 
members who are around such places 
and for their own protection from lia- 
bility in case of an explosion. A sim- 





ple method of securing such inspec- 
tion at a moderate cost is to take out 
some liability insurance on such boil- 
ers, this cost also including three free 
inspections per year, 

Farmers who own or work around 
steam threshing engines also should 
be eareful that these boilers are not 
defective, and that the operators are 
competent to operate the engines 
safely. Some states require that such 
operators be licensed; and if this is 
the case, be sure the operator has such 
a lMeense. Old boilers are especially 
likely to be defective, and all old boil- 
ers should be looked upon with suspi- 
cion, especially if they have been stand- 
ing idJe for several months, Directions 
for testing steam boilers can be sent 
on request, : 
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"Temporary Fence -A time 
Labor and Money Saver 


*PEMPORARY fences are widely used to increase profits. They 
cut labor costs by letting the stock do much of the harvesting. 
They turn into money much forage so often allowed to goto waste. 
Enable you to rotate stock and hogs over different fields and 
maintain fertility. Live stock as well as hogs salvage much grain 


left in the field. 


For instance, dividing either permanent or temporary pastures, 
hogging off part of your corn, turning in on legume crops—all 
these practices are profitable and allcan be followed through using 
a few stretches of temporary fence here and there on the farm. 

Temporary fences can be quickly erected on Red Top Steel 
Posts. With a Red Top One-Man Driver they drive easily through 
the hardest of soil. And you can make your fence post dollars do 
double duty. Take out a few next time you arein town. Use them 
for seasonable temporary fences. Later on withdraw them and use 


for new fencing jobs or for repairs and replacements. 


Whether you are erecting temporary or permanent fences Red 
Top is the post to use. Its record for long life in the fence line; the 
200 to 300 of them that can be easily drivefi'in a single day; its 
design that holds fencing securely in place as long as the fence 
lasts; its construction which insures longer life and more strength, 
are characteristics of Red Top that make it the most dependable 


and economical post for you to use. 


The habit of keeping a few bundles of Red Tops handy on your 
farm—ready go make immediate fence repairs or to quickly throw 
up a temporary fence has been formed by many successful farmers 
who have found that it prevents loss and stops waste—their fences 
are always kept in repair with little effort and slight expense. 


See Your Red Top Dealer Today 


Take out a few bundles of Red Tops and follow this profitable 
practice yourself. No matter what your fencing problem may 
be, your Red Top dealer will be glad to help you—he can show 
you why it is better and more economical to build and repair 


fences now than to wait until next year. 
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when you own a 
Windmill. 


Anever-failing watersupplyis yours 
empster Annu-Oiled 
Starts easier and runs smoother. 
it-once-a-year, then forget it. Pumps 25% more 
water in lightest winds. Has perfect balance. 
Ball-bearing turntable keeps the wheel in the 
wind. T:mken Bearings and Machine Cut Gears eliminate friction. 


JDEMPSTE Rex=0 W INDM 





Oil- 





oO 
Has simple power mechanism, with fewer working parts. 
Cross head is unusually heavy; carries load without strain. 
Large, main shaft made of special steel. The Dempster 


internal ex 
not drag. 


ding brake has positive action and will 
real windmill for real service. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO., 731 S. 6th St., Beatrice, Nebraska 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE 
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CHAPTER XV 


R. FURGASON, father to little 
Johnny, had induced Jule to let 
the kiddies take the trained animals 
to the fair to put on a ‘show: Jimjams 


said that he would have nothing to do 
with it. This was bad, Jimjams strik- 
ing. They had expected ‘him to sell 
the tickets. 

Mammy came to the rescue. “Don’ 
yo’ worry ‘bout dem_ tickets. Ole 
mammy will be thar. She’ll- sell dem 
tickets. Babs kin take *em at de doah, 
an ’Bobs kin put on de show.” 

Jimjams, after some hesitation, 
promised to take the animals along 
with the tent. to the fair- grounds. The 
kiddies were delighted. Nothing could 
be better to their way of thinking. 

There was some trouble about get- 
ting in on the fair grounds. Mammy, 
who always carried some money in the 
pocket of her red flannel petticoat, 
dug up the necessary $5 and the truck 
rolled in. 

The sewing table was set up near 
the tent, with a chair in front for 
mammy. Bobs had fixed a stationary 
umbrella to shade her from the sun. 
It was a large red affair with blue 
and white trimmings. It had been in 
the Fourth of July parade the summer 
before. 

There was a stall for the crated ani- 
mals with a run-way leading into the 
tent. At the general opening stood 
Babs waiting to take the tickets. 

Placards advertised the show, such 
as: “Don’t fail to see the trained ani- 
mals—the riding cat, the high jumping 
dog, the dancing goat and the waltzing 
pigs. Grown ups 25c. Children—10c 
and 15c. -Your money’s worth of fun!” 
Besides, mammy kept up a constant 
chatter of her own. 

“Right dis way, ladies and gent’men! 
Git yo’ tickets! Git ’em now—right 
now! See de show—best show in de 
country trab’lin on its own laigs! Step 
up! Step up! Don’t be bashful.” And 
on and on, her tongue never tiring but 
growing sharper with practice. 

Many curious to see the show paid 
their money and went in. For the 
morning hours there was a pretty good 
turn out. The kiddies were satisfied 
with results; so was mammy. 

The show closed down for the noon 
hour. They were hungry as starved 
bears. -But they fed the animals be- 
fore starting out on a hunt for food. 

They ate hot dog sandwiches. 
Mammy drank coffee. The kiddies 
took pink lemonade. Their hunger ap- 
peased, they started out to see the 
fair. They went into’the art building 
first, then the canned fruit and vege- 
table department. From there they 
wandered to the calf and pig show, 
and down to the chicken crates. a 

This part of the show pleased Bobs. 
He was going’ from one crate to an- 
other stopping to admirg the birds and 
incidently to look at the tags. He had 
only one regret. Silverspurs was not 
there. He knew, so he said, that these 
birds wouldn’t stand a ghost of a show 
if Silverspurs were there. 

“Gee “whiz!” stopping suddenly in 
front of a crate, a blue tag on it 
marked, “First prize.” “Here is Sil- 
verspurs.” He began to lift up .the 
barred door to take him out. 

Babs and mammy, who had been loit- 
ering behind, hurried to- Bobs. Mam- 
my’s eyes were rolling and she was 
talking under her breath. 

“Here, damn you!” shouted a rough 
voice, “get away from there. Let that 
crate alone!” 

“He’s Silverspurs—he’s mine, th’ 
rooster that some ornery cuss stole.” 
And Bobs continued to lift on the 
door. 

“Damn you, get away from there! 
That’s my bird.” 


Bill Tucker stood 





* ae 


| over him, his eyes blazing, his face 
furious. 

“He ain’t your bird. He’s mine, ap’ 
Whistlin’ jack rabbits! -I’m goin’ » 
take. him.” 

“Gét away, damn you, or I’ll knock 
the devil out of you.” He grabbed 
Bob’s arm and tried to pull him awa 
from the crate. Bobs pulled back and 
stood his ground. Hearing the squab. 
ble, a crowd had gathered. In the 
crowd were the county attorney and 
the sheriff. 

“What makes you think the bird js 
yours, kid?” asked; the sheriff. 

“Cause I know him. He’s Silver. 
spurs what some one stole along with 
200 of maw’s hens.” He hesitated for 
a moment, his dark eyes thoughtful 
behind the horned rimmed glasses, 
then he blurted out: ; 

“I kin prove he’s Silverspurs. He’s 
an actor. Let me take him to th’ 
tent, an’ I’ll show ye.” 

“So you are the kids that are run- 
ning the show back there?” glancing 
from the twins to mammy. 

“Yes, sir, that’s our show. 
spurs is an actor, I tell ye.” 


Silver- 
Again he 


tried to open the barred door. Bill 
Tucker jerked him away. 
“He’s lyin’ like a Tartar. The bird 


is mine. Th’ kid knows he’s mine. 
Actor, hell!” 

“Let the kid take the bird, Bill. If 
any harm comes to him, I’ll be respon- 
sible. That’s fair, isn’t it?” said the 
sheriff. 

Bill still objected, but the crowd 
was with the boy. In the end he was 
compelled to submit_to the test. 

“Let me carry him,” said- Bobs. 
“He’s kind o’ nervous. He’ll do better 
with me, .’cause he knows me.” Bobs 
marched off to the tent with the beau- 
tiful bird under his arm, talking to it 
in low soothing words. 

The crowd that had gathered around 
the crate followed and many more 
joined it, all anxious to see the out- 
come. There were many farmers in 
the bunch who had lost chickens. 

Board seats had been placed in the 
tent, to accommodate the people. Ina 
jiffy the tent was filled. Many were 
standing outside with tickets in their 
haynds, awaiting a chance to get in. 
Mammy was doing a rushing business. 
The tent was the center of attraction. 

Bobs pointed out a seat in the front 
row for the officers. Who should 
come marching in but Uncle Tom. 
Grandma and Aunt Milly were with 
him. Bill Tucker had entered the 
tent. He sat. close to the outside en- 
trance. ’ 

Around the center pole a ring had 
been made by cutting off the grass. 
Close to the center pole inside the 
ring, four chairs were assembled, 
about two feet apart, facing the offi- 
cers. 

Babs closed the entrance and came 
into the tent. Bobs gave her the bird 
to hold: Turning to the people, he 
said: “I’m asking ye not t’ clap, nor 
yell, nor nothin’—no matter what ye 
see, nor how pleased ye are with the 
pe’fahmance, ‘cause ye might scare 
Silverspurs. He’s nervous.” 

This said, he went out to the stall. 
Max, the police dog, walked gravely 
into the tent, following the ring. He 
stopped in front of the officers, put his 
head to the ground and lifted his hind 
legs into the air. He stood on his 
head a fraction of a second, righted 
himself and walked to the end chair, 
sprang up and sat on his haunches. 

Babs tinkled a little bell. In came 
Billy, the goat. He stopped in exactly 
the same spot and made his bow. He 
mounted the second chair and sat 
down. Again the bell tinkled. Grunty, 
the pig, came trotting in. He saluted 
the officers and took the third chair. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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We think the reason that Good- 
year Tires outsell any other kind 
is that Goodyears give the user 
more for his money. 


This greater value is not a suppo- 
sition; it is real. 


There are just two main parts to 
a tire—the tread and the carcass. 


There are definite reasons why 
Goodyear Tires are superior in 
both these two main parts. 


These reasons can be demon- 
strated and proved: 


Press your hand down on the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread. Feel the grip of the deep-cut 
sharp-edged blocks, placed in the center of the 
tread, where they belong. 


That shows why the Goodyear Tread imprints 
its safe and slipless pattern on the road, and 
why it has superior traction. 








on any other kin | 





‘@do more people ride 
Goodyear tires 
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John D. Lewer, Waseca, Minn., R. F. D. No. 2, 
prominent farmer and stock raiser, member Minnesota 
state legislature, writes, “Have used Goodyear Tires 
for a number of years to my complete satisfaction, 
and know they are the best tires on the market today.” 


Ask any Goodyear Dealer 

to show you on his cord-test- 
ing machine the greater stretch 
—up to 60%—in Goodyear Super- 







J 
A 
twist Cord over standard cord. 


This extra stretch gives the Goodyear 
Supertwist Carcass its unmatched vitality, enabling 
it to withstand road-shocks and continuous flexing with- 


out premature failure. 


Here are advantages in Goodyear 
Tires you ought to be enjoying, and 
you can enjoy them at no extra cost. 


The proof of their importance 
comes right back to the biggest 
fact in the tire business: 


“MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON 
ANY OTHER KIND!” 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Snappy New York Model 
and a Big Bargain 


Smart London Style 
-——And Only $16.75 


41Z129—The snappy style of this 


National Bonded Three-Piece Suit and 18Z1546 — Style right from 


Broadway is shown in the 


Value 


the creerag (apron of the material design of this Three-Piece 
are bound to catch your eye even AP rr ie” Suit | t Iti 

: . Penge e re gE ike 4 oO tyle Longie"’’ Suit for boys. It is 
before you notice that the price is only P y' pall cit and calcely ealloned 


630Z6306—Blal 
630Z6307—Tan. 


$16.75. You'll know right away that 
you will be smartly dressed in it—and 
our bond guarantees your complete 
satisfaction with it. 


and made of a good quality BS 
fancy pattern All-Wool Cassi- 

ee Te ’ mere. Any boy who is particular 

Smart dressers are seen of about his clothes is certain to 


Broadway wearing this swagger pleased with this manly suit, and he 
type of Blucher-cut Lace Ox- will be especially proud of the 
fords with smartly perforated material, which is tasteful and 
deep wing tip. It is made of  ‘‘different’’ without being loud. 
long - wearing Calf - finished 
Leather and has good quality 
leather sole attached by the 
Ultra smart English plaited ‘‘Tatter- genuine Goodyear-Welt process; 
sall’’ vest and English-cut trousers attached rubber heel; grain 
with plaits at waist and a separate leather innersole. Perforated 
three-inch, band. Embossed aap quarter and creased vamp add 
leather belt is included. Plain or cuf : 5 id ar adn cg 
Scaiicae ca Rahabers Stabe sonics. extra smartness. SIZES. 6 to 
naTita wise ae blue 11; widths D and E. Give size 
— 2 grey, wet ne D na and width desired. 
SIZES: 34 to 44 inches chest; 30 to EACH PAIR 
42 waist; 28 to 34 inseam. In ordering, adel ranges eee 2 
give measurements and state color and we pay postage. $ -98 
desired. 


OUR PRICE, 
—and we pay postage. $16.75 


The material is a high grade All- 
Wool Suiting in new sharkskin weave 
and the suit is well-tailored through- 
out. Two-button single-breasted coat 
has popular peak lapels and is built 
with shape-holding pre-shrunk canvas. 
Half-lined with durable Rayon serge. 


The single-breasted shapely sack 
coat has peak lapels and fastens in 
the popular two-button style. It 
has four pockets and is serviceably 
twill lined. Smartly cut ‘‘Tattersall” 
vest has two plaits and four pockets. 

Full cut ‘“‘longies’’ have stylish 
cuff bottoms, usual —- and 
fittings. An ideal suit for school or 
dress wear. 

COLORS: grey or brown mixtures. 

SIZES: 6 to 16 years. In ordering 
give size and color desired. 


OUR PRICE, 
—and we pay postage. $5.98 




















730Z107—Tan Calf-finish. 
730Z108— Black Calf-finish. 
730Z109—Black Patent. 


Choice of Three Leathers 
530Z7332—Biack Patent Leather. 
530Z7333—Black Calf-finish. 
530Z7334—Tan Calf-finish Leather. 
Collegiate Oxfords for girls and 
Junior Misses. Perforated moccasin- 
effect vamp and quarter; good-wearing : “ ~ leather sole. S 
leather sole; attached rubber heel; er ae — vais ae tae see widths C, D and E 
light colored leather quarter lining. black on the black pump and tan on the brown 


Women's Oxfords with self color 
lizard-embossed leather trimming. 
Cuban heel about 15% inches high; 
attached rene: 


730Z169— Black Suede. 
730Z170—Autumn Brown Suede. 
Women's ultra-smart One-Strap Pump of 









2% to 8; 


—and we pay postage. 


You may order anything from o 


pages with the absolute guarantee of posi- 4, 
tive satisfaction or your money promptly y 
and cheerfully returned. The excellent 
values pictured here are all taken from our 5 
magnificent big 306-page two-pound Style __ , 
Book for Fall and Winter, and are typical of ty 4 
the excellent styles and value you get by 4 . 

shopping at National Bellas Hess. 4, 

National Bellas Hess is America’s leading y) 
style house selling everything to wear ¢ 
\ 


EACH PAIR, $2 98 with red. SIZES: 8 to 14 years. $6 98 

















— direct by mail. Address your orders to our 

Kansas City branch, where they will receive 
lightning-fast attention. 

You do not have to order anything to get 

165 ALL-WOOL Es your copy of our big, new Style Book. 

rs ; Cassimere Simply mail us the coupon in the lower 

right hand corner of the opposite page, and 


’ Tay e will send your catalog to you imme- A 
5 i eat postage paid. . y) = 


50 SF 
— 


Nanonar Beas the 
____ to Your Door J Evqng 
“Seas Every one in the Wy - 
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2 £103 h — 
Noo ban wight AUl-Woot Syte”'s Misses” bi, = 
. a 2 = ss Ps’ . j 
Style for Girls National i i gi Pond Splendiq cone arm, heavy a 
; e © and Ha TINS Sweatce P 
12z805—Girte* | Kt is well knit fromm could five you at Tiseabllity that 
i s ie at aly 
Bncomble Soy galy $6.98. Consists vy a ae Th features usyah Woot arn Pay hates 
Silky-fai felveteen Coat and short- [ 29d sh e Ound er 
sleeved Dress of Washable Rayon Flat fitting apo? are reinforan knitted in mn in h fon 
Crepe with shirred skirt front. Bow at around thuttable three.p; great bi are ha looped 
neck; self sash ties in back. “Coat makes | red oy bl © neck, Coton Collar may i double-knit for aay 
Good-wearing 2 SMart wrap to wear with other dresses. [ and ete ack. SIZEs. 34 RS; Maroon buttone uj higt } 
Boutonniere. COLORS: navy blue coat te Color des: to 46 by, * Navy bi P high} 
with red dress; brown with tan or wine esired, St Give actual bu; Ca?dinal| 
UR PRICE Measure | \ 
—and we pay postage. —2nd we pay \ 











GIRLS’ SIZES: 111% to 2 pump. Suede-covered spike heel about 2%% 
—broad toe... cece cee ee $2.49 inches high; good-wearing leather sole. SIZES: 

JUNIOR MISSES’ SIZES: 2%4 to 8; widths C, D and E. Order by number 
235 to 7—medium square toe, $289 for color; state size and width desired. 


—and we pay postage. EACH PAIR, $3 98 


NATIONAL BELLA 











—and we pay postage. 
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4 The Coat With 
the New Flare 


9Z854 — The flare 

was the most important 
new coat fashion shown at 
the Paris fall openings. An 
absolutely new flare, begin- 
ning at the hips and rippling 
gradually outward, as 
shown in this ultra-smart 
and very beautiful Women’s 
Coat of fine quality All- 
Wool Lustrous Ram’s Head 
Broadcloth. The slightly 
fitted new Princess line is 
another feature of the sea- 
son's coat styles shown in 
this model. Adding to it 
the flattering Arabian Lynx 
Coney fur collar, deep cuffs 
and border on the rippling 
flare side panels, the coat 
becomes a garment of great 
elegance and much distinc- 
tion—a coat we feel more 
than proud to be able ta 


offer to you at only $24.98. A full length 


A Little 
Hat of Great 
Chic 

0 * . 

4 Y15Z1103—Fits 

heads 21'% to 22 

inches. COLORS: 

Madeleine biue 

(deep Copen), desert 

sand (new sand), silver 

grey, Castilian red 

(bright red) or black. 

It’s all the rage in New York— 

this adorable Felt Hat in Dutch 

Cap style. It develops such an 

amazing amount of chic when you 

ut it on that it’s no wonder it 

nas won the feminine heart. 

Made of good quality Wool Felt, 

it has long brim in back, with 

folded flaps at the sides and felt 

buttons stitched to the front of 

the “‘off-the-eyebrow” form-fit- 

ting crown and it makes a charm- 

ing frame for a youthful face, 
Novelty pin ornament. 


OUR PRICE, 
—and we pay postage. 


$1.98 


material 





ALL- Sit 
Crepe- 
Satin 





Plaits at eac 


The Very Latest! 


10Z810—So flattering and 
dressy a fashion as the 
All-Silk Crepe-back Satin 
Ensemble has quickly won 
favor with New York's 
best dressed women. And 
a charming version of that 
fashionable type of costume 
we offer you in this new 
fall model. The material 
is of fine quality and the 
glossy satin and dull crepe 
surfaces are smartly com- 
bined in the coat whose 
gracefully draped scarf 
collar is faced with con- 
trasting color, and may be 
worn in several different 
and becoming styles. 


The dress is a sleeveless 
model with waist to match 
the contrasting facing of 
the scarf collar, and skirt 
to match the coat. Waist 
has self bow at neck and 
all-around belt of the skirt 
side of skirt. 


panel at center back and shaped panels at 
side-fronts are finished with raised seams. 
Fine quality silk satin liniag guaranteed 
for two seasons’ wear; warm interlining. 
COLORS: tan, gracklehead blue, black 
or middy blue. SIZES: to fit 34 to 46 bust. 
Lengths: sizes 34 to 38 bust, about 43 
inches long; 40 to 46 bust, about 45 
inches long. Give size and color desired. 


OUR PRICE, 
—and we pay postage. $24.98 


Each garment is independent of the other 
and is suitable for combination with other 
coats and dresses. 


COLORS: marron glace or black; each 
with tan waist and trimming. Women’s 
Sizes: to fit 34 to 42 bust. Give bust and 
hip measures and length from neck to 
bottom of hem at center back. State 
color desired. 


COMPLETE, 
—and we pay postage. $14.98 


Send handy Coupon below for Your 


There’s a Paris 
Air to This Very 
Chic Coat 


9Z714—Exactlythe 


FREE COPY 


Bie t Luster 
Specia 
mae Full-Fash- 
. Stockings nit. of —_ 
fored St ter hem in fine —_ 
Silk to arr nt. Double hee t 
. and 


573 44—H andso' 


Withou 
132452 — These 


men's practical 
comfortable i 

of heavy 4 
deluster 


sophisticated type 


on which the young @" 


Parisienne has won 
her reputation for 4 
chic, this Junior 8 
Misses’ Coat is 
one of the debonair ¢ 
new fall models and is made of a good quality All-Wool Ram's Head & 


of this beautiful Style Book 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CoO., Inc. 
648 Hardesty Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kindly send me my free copy of your Huge Two Pound, Fall and 


the season's latest coat silhouette. 


heads the flare overcuffs. 
two seasons’ wear; warmly interlined. 





13 to 19 years (to fit 32 to 38 bust). 


1 gy% to 10. 
| 874 M nd we Da 


Broadcloth. A ripple flare flounce at sides and back emphasizes @ 
Mink-striped coney fur collar & 
fis held up in back by a bow and buckle. A band of the same fur 
Lined with Rado Chene guaranteed for ' 
COLORS: middy blue, tan, gracklehead blue or black. 
Lengths: sizes 13 and 15 8 
years, about 40 in.; 17 and 19 years, about 42 in. a 
—and we pay postage. $14.98 5 


Winter Style Book of New York’s Latest Fashions. 
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In less than eight months, over a 


C72) MILLION Gv 
Six-Cylinder Chevrolets on the road / 


Since January first, the Chevrolet 
Six has enjoyed the most tre- 
mendous nationwide approval 
ever accorded to a new motor car 
in such a short period of time— 
already a million on the road! 
And the reasons for this over- 
whelming success are easy to 
understand—once you stop to 
consider the facts! 


The Chevrolet Six actually sells 
in the price range of the four, yet 
it provides all the advantages of 


six-cylinder performance. It offers 
the superiority in style, luxury 
and comfort of Bodies by Fisher 
—available in a variety of colors. 
Its dependability and great re- 
serve power enable it to master 
the most extreme conditions of 
severe service. And it operates 
with an economy of better than 
20 miles to the gallon! 


See and drive this remarkable 
six which has already been the 
choice of over a million buyers! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 


for Economical Transportation 





DID 


J. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


you can now 
buy in a 
CHEVROLET 
SIX 


Six-Cylinder Smoothness 


The inherent balance of six-cylinder, 
valve-in-head design assures, at every 
speed, the smooth, velvety flow of power 
that distinguishes the fine automobile. 


Six-Cylinder Acceleration 


A non-detonating, high-compression cyl- 
inder head and automatic acceleration 
pump give the new Chevrolet Six re- 
markable acceleration. 


Six-Cylinder Power 
No hill is so steep or no road so difficult 
that the new Chevrolet Six does not easily 
“come through” with an abundance of 
reserve power still at your command. 


Better than 20 Miles 
to the Gallon 


Chevrolet engineers spent years of re- 
search and development to perfect a six- 
cylinder motor that delivers better than 
twenty miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


Beautiful Fisher Bodies 
Rare beauty, smartness and comfort are 
provided in the Bodies by Fisher. Com- 
posite hardwood and steel construction 
gives them unusual strength and safety. 


Remarkable Handling Ease 
A full ball bearing steering mechanism, 
a remarkably easy gear-shift, and power- 
ful, non-locking, four-wheel brakes en- 
able you to drive the Chevrolet Six for 
hours without the slightest fatigue. 


Every Modern Convenience 


—including twin-beam, foot-controlled 
headlamps; adjustable driver’s seat and 
VV windshield in all enclosed models; 
and a completely equipped instrument 
panel with electric motor temperature 
indicator and theft-proof Electrolock. 


Enduring Quality 
Due to the vast combined resources of 
Chevrolet and General Motors, the Chev- 
rolet Six is built to exceptionally rigid 
standards of precision, using only the 
highest quality materials. 

Value that defies comparison— 


reflected in amazing low prices 
a Weubane $5 25 ae : ° 5695 


Delivery....... 


The ° $ 
=—" are = A lee Chet: °400 


The Sport $645 Chastierss.sco D4 
Sedans O75 tivwih Gab, "650 
All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
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Tucking the Plants Away 








WONDER just how many of us 
J have felt at one time, or another 
thoroly disgusted with thig business of 
covering plants for winter. For in- 
stance, 
and wrapped everything and lost so 
many of our precious plants. The next 
year we let Nature take,care of them 
for us and nearly all came thru beat- 
tifully. Since we have found the rea- 


sons for covering and learned which 

plants to protect, we have changed 

our ol about the value of cover- 
ings. 

Contrary to the old opinion, cine 
are not covered to keep them warm 
and protected from frost, but to keep 
them frozen. For that reason cover- 
ings are not placed until after a good, 
pard freeze, the time depending en- 
tirely upon the year. The. covering 
is for the purpose of preventing alter- 
nate freezing and thawing, which 
weakens the tissue of the plants, often 
peyond recovery. Rarely is a hardy 
or semi-hardy plant really frozen to 
death. 

Freezing of the soil causes expan- 
sion and when plants are not covered, 
thawing and freezing take place in the 
upper layers of the earth. Often this 
causes the crown and upper roots to 
be broken from the lower roots in the 
soil which remains frozen. A plant 
so injured will often show signs of life 
in the spring, only to die shortly after. 

When plants are covered too early 
in the fall or before the ground is 
thoroly ‘frozen, the covering is apt to 
keep them so warm that they tend to 
grow in the upper part of the plants. 
This is injurious to the plants: for it 
throws nature’s scheme of sending the 
sap to the roots all out of order and 
upsets the regular functions of the 
plants’ system. 

Oak leaves are hard when dried 
and do not mat. They make a good 
covering for plants in winter. The 
leaves may be held in place with 
brush. Straw is a good covering, but 
looks so messy. The best possible ap- 
pearance should be maintained in one’s 
garden in winter as well as summer. 
Tar paper is good in some cases and 
burlap is often used in wrapping 
plants. Snow is the best possible 
mulch, but one can not depend upon 
Nature to keep the supply constant 
enough in Iowa to warrant the use of 
no other, 

Manure is. a poor mulch. for most 
plants because it tends to cause de- 
cay of roots. However, manure is rec- 
ommended for Japanese iris and if it 
is to be used on any other plants at all 
should be strawlike in texture. 

Lobelia is a shallow-rooted plant 
and is often thrown out of the ground 
in a clay soil. To prevent this, the 
plants should be covered with sod. 
Gaillardias will winter safely in a 
light, well-drained soil, but will die in 
a wet, heavy one. Ashes, either wood 
or coal, are recommended as good 
covering for lilies. 

Avoid a soggy mulch because. it 
tends to rot the tops of plants in the 
spring. Especially is this true with 
Pyrethrum, canterbury bells, iris and 
sweet williams. — 

Maple leaves if packed in a pile and 
wet with the fall rains will partly rot 
by the middle of December or a little 
later. ‘These can be used to spread 
in between the phloxes and del- 
phiniums. 

Below is a list of our common peren- 
nials about. which we are usually puz- 
zled in regard to winter covering. 
Those included in this first list need 
little or no covering in Iowa: Holly- 
hock, columbine, __lily-of-the-valley, 
Sweet william, -baby’s breath, peony, 
false dragon head, oriental poppy, 


Painted lady, speedwell. 
These are better off with a slight 


there was thé Year we covéréd™ 


covering: Common chrysanthemum, 
lupine, forget-me-not, phlox, scabiosa 
and pansy. 

The butterfly bush, larkspur and 
the hybrid and tea roses demand a 
heavy! covering, Which means equal to 
-a layer of straw at: least’ two inches 
deép. Shrubs after they are well es- 
tablished need little or no covering. 
Most ‘of the bush, climbing and ram- 
bler roses’ heed some protéction.— 
Roberta Earle Windsor. 





Do Not Recommend _ 3 


Indian Doctors 


Several Service Bureau members 
have written us enclosing circulars 
and asking us for information regard- 


ing a band of Indian herb doctors who | 


are pulling their bunk speeches in 
northwestern Iowa. 

“They claim to cure all kinds of ail- 
ments,” says one member, “and say 
they are sent out by the government 
to cure people. They wanted $50 to 
cure me and $30 to cure my wife, and 
I thought I had better ask you before 
giving them any money.” 

All one has to do is to read the mag- 
nificent and preposterous list of what 
the Indian herbs will cure to know it’s 
all a fake and a game to collect money. 
If a person had as many distases as 
these Indians claim to cure, they bet- 
ter take the $50, buy a railroad ticket 
to Rochester or some other recognized 
clinic and -m a real ape of their 
case. 

So we say, listen to the show the 
medicine doctors put out if you want 
amusement, but beware of the bottles 
of cure-all they are selling.. The Unit- 
ed States. government does not send 
out medical specialists of this nature 
and if you fall for this line—well, you 
are in the sucker class. Why be a 
sucker? 


Sleep 


increasing interest in good 








\ ITH 
health and efficient living, much | 


is said today about’ the value of na- 
ture’s most reliable aid—sleep. Re- 


cent investigations show that the kind | 


of sleep is quite as important as the 
amount. Emphasis simply on eight 
hours sleep is not enough. Sound 
slumber which relaxes all the muscles 
of the body is most valuable and is 
worth making an effort to have. 

A comfortable bed, so important for 
restful sleep, may well be considered 
a necessity. Sagging springs and 
lumpy unresilient mattresses are poor 
economics. 





Well-made spiral or box | 


springs allow the body to lie in a nor- | 


mal position. A mattress shouid be 
thick and should recover its shape 
after use. If it is turned and sunned 
often and protected by washable pads 
it will not only last longer, but will 
be more comfortable. 

Both sheets and blankets should be 
long enough to tuck in well at the bot- 
tom and sides of the bed. The lower 
sheet should be stretched smooth and 
taut, tucked in firmly on all sides; 
the upper sheet should be tucked in 
firmly at the bottom of the bed. 

Bedding, whether quilts or blankets, 
should be both light in weight and 
warm. The amount of bedding should 
be carefully regulated with the tem- 
perature of the bedroom since too 
warm bedding interferes with sound 
sleep. 





To keep parsley fresl, sprinkle it 
with cold water, put it in a tight fruit 
jar, and keep it in a cool place. 





Glass supports under the legs of the 
stove or kitchen cabinet will keep 
them from cutting the linoleum. 



























N ow that's what I call 
rare good Coffee 


“There’s one thing I sure like, when it’s good, and 
that is coffee. It tones you up and makes the whole 
meal taste better. 






































































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Get This 
1930 Model 
Charter Oak 
“Hi-Boy” 
Parlor Furnace 


Newest Features! 


Here’s the latest type “radio cabinet” 
design parlor furnace with all the 
well known Charter Oak features. 
Just the heater for your 


The Charter Oak Coal Saver 















gives automatic draft control, uni- = 
form heat, and minimum fuel con- iy 
sumption. The firechamber design ( 7 Wank nak neath ens Qiks 
produces complete meee rtm i in alow etyleaschown at left. 
and therefore, econo: efi Coal saver is shown at low- 
| 
a 


fi and 
a hee 


Air circulates over water pan* 
capacity. umidity. 


and assures proper h 

Only finest materials used and 
entire exterior is a beautiful 
two-tone Walnut Enamel. You can’t buy a better heater for d 
your home. See this model at the complete display of Charter 4 
Oaks at your dealers, All sizes and prices. : 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Made by - 
CHARTER OAK STOVE & RANGE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


__ segs CHARTER OAK 


Used by Four Generations in Millions of Homes 
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A Child or Parent Problem? 





IMMY is such a problem! We 

can’t do a thing with him. There 
he goes now. He’s stolen some more 
cookies, and I told him I'd spank him 
if he took another one.” Whereat the 
distressed mother sinks helplessly 
back with a “well-he’s-got-’em-why- 
chase-him-now?” look on her face, lit- 
tle realizing that a sufficient number 
of lunch cookies could safely 
be allowed at a certain hour 
provided any further lunch- 
ing was firmly denied, with a 
considerate explanation as to 
why it was denied. Instead, 
she lends ear to her caller’s 
answering woe. 

“It’s nothing to what. it is 
when they’re sixteen and 
want to wear silk stockings 
and a new dress every day, 
and go galivanting off with 
whoever comes up and honks 
an auto horn outside the 
gate. I tell you, it’s the 
adolescent. child that is the 
Teal problem.” 

Poor mother! She little 
realizes that the desire for 
pretty clothes is instinctive in 
a sixteen-year-old ‘girl, or that 
a great help in keeping this 
instinct well balanced is to 
have built up thru previous 
years so many deeper and 
more varied interests that 
clothes become a secondary 
matter. Likewise, the “gali- 
vanting” might be remedied 
by inviting the auto load into 
the house for music, food and 
fun. 

The hostess clucks her 
Sympathy and they are off on 
their pet topic of the diverse 
and numerous problems their 
children present. Nine times 
out of ten if the case were 
analyzer we'd not find any 
child problem at all, but we 
might find a very, very great 
Many parent problems. We 
are told that in Sparta when 
a boy committed a crime his 
father was punished. 

If when a boy reaches eight- 
een years of age, he refuses to plow 
corn or help with the chores and finds 
life worth the living only when he can 
have the car and burn the road up 
behind him on goodness only knows 
what youthful escapade, harmless tho 
it. may prove to be, it is very probable 
that one of two things have occurred: 
Either he has been held to the plow 
and ‘the chores so rigidly that by the 
time his manhood and individuality 
would naturally assert themselves he 
has come to hate them so that in a 
spirit of rebellion he flings all idea of 
responsibility aside and “lives his own 
life.” Qr he has never been led by 
gentle and confiding degrees to see 
that his presence, his pleasures and 
his work are all a part of family life; 
that he is both an asset and a liability 
and that as an asset his work and his 
ideas are valuable to the whole 
scheme of family existence. He may 
never have been allowed a share of 
wholesome responsibility or knowl- 
edge of his parents’ problems or finan- 
cial conditions and thhas had little in- 
centive to do anything else. 

in either case it is hardly fair te 
blame the boy, and eighteen is rather 
late to take over ‘the task of teaching 
him true values ‘in life. The first five 








years of a child’s life give us the most 
responsive soil in which to sow the 
seeds of right and useful living. And 
since children are born without any 
idea of either right or wrong, it is 
natural that they should acquire their 
standards from their parents. 

Before we punish it might be well to 
inquire into the reason for an act. And 




















when the reason is discovered to di- 
rect the inquiry a little farther back 
in an effort to search out whether any 
parental action, or lack of it, was to 
blame for the situation. Threats 
made and not carried out have a very 
doubtful value. Fewer threats, and 


- more .of the few carried out after 


proper investigation, might make for 
wiser and more effective punishment. 
As parents, it is much pleasanter to re- 
ward than punish, to build up a back- 
ground than to tear down a result, and 
since children are more or less plas- 
tic clay in the hands of parents, it be- 
hooves them to seriously consider 
their own motives, their honesty, judg- 
ment and abilities. 

All good farmers make an effort to 
know the best and most. approved 
practices in the rotation of creps, san- 
itation for livestock, and marketing of 
produce, recognizing that a changing 
world has made it necessary to study 
their business from a new angie and to 
carry on their work by a different 
method than their forefathers used. 
Likewise all good farmers readily ad- 
mit that the whole game is worth the 
efiort chiefly because of the genera- 


tion coming .on. 


if-we have sometimes erred in our 


beef-cattle management we have 
sought to mend our ways, not by 
blaming it on the cattle but by remod- 
eling our methods. The same degree 
of open-minded honesty in regard to 
our children might locate the child 
problem in the realms of parent prob- 
lems, where nothing stands in the way 
of their solution except our own 
unpardonable obstinacy. — Elizabeth 
Wherry. 








Cookery Corner 








Mock Orange Salad 
THEN I wish to serve a jellied, veg- 
etable or fruit salad with my din- 
ner course, I always fall back on mock 
orange salad. It. has just the flavor, 
the crispness and the coloring that 
works in nicely with any dinner menu. 
1 envelope of sparkling gelatine 
1 cup of cold water 
1% cups of boiling water 
% cup sugar 
% cup vinegar 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
2 teaspoons salt 
1 cup of grated carrots 
1 cup of shredded pineapple 
1 cup of finely diced celery 
Soak the gelatine in cold water. 
Dissolve with boiling water. Add su- 
gaf, salt, vinegar and the lemon juice. 
Cool and when this begins to thicken, 
add the carrots, pineapple and celery. 
Put in ring or individual molds: and 
serve on a lettuce leaf with dressing. 
This salad will make twelve individual 
molds.—E. C., Madison County, Iowa. 


Speedy Chocolate Cake 


Dear Cookery Corner: I am enclos- 
ing my recipe for an inexpensive and 
a quickly made chocolate cake. 


1 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 egg yolk 

1% cups flour 

2 squares chocolate dissolved in 14 
cup boiling water 

1 teaspoon soda dissolved in % 
cup boiling water 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

¥% teaspoon salt 


Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
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egg and beat. Sift the dry ingrediep, 
and add alternately with the wate 
and the chocolate. Add the soda, whig 
has been dissolved in one-half cup g 
boiling water. This makes a Very thip 
batter. Bake in a moderate oven fy 
about thirty minutes. .I use the egy 
white and make a_e seven-minut 
marshmallow frosting for this cake~ 
Mrs. R. L. Rose, Lafayette County, 
Indiana. 





Lima Bean Loaf 

2 cups of cooked lima beans 

1 tablespoon finely minced onion 

14 pound grated cheese 

2 cups of tomato soup 

1 cup bread crumbs 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

Salt to taste 

Bake the beans and add the onion, 

salt, butter, bread crumbs and the 
grated cheese (the cheese may be cut 
in small pieces if desired). Form into 
a loaf, cover the top with brea 
crumbs, pour the tomato soup around 
the loaf and bake in a slow oven until 
the crumbs are brown. This is deli- 
cious and makes a very nice substitite 
for the meat dish of the main menu— 
E. M. F., Livingston County, Illinois, 


Crustless Applesauce Pie 


I’m sending you one of my favorite 
recipes for a most delicious pie re. 
quiring no crust. It is called “crust- 
less applesauce pie.” Melt one-third 
pound of butter, add to the butter one 
small package of finely rolled graham 
crackers. Stir until well mixed. Place 
from a half to two-thirds of the crack 
er crumbs and butter mixture in the 
bottom of a pie pan. Pat around the 
edges and the bottom of the pie pan 
until the crumbs are rather firm. Fill 
with applesauce and cover with the 
remainder’ of the rolled’ cracker 
crumbs. Place in the ice box or dw: 
ing winter weather place out of doors 
until thoroly chilled and firm. Cut as 
you would any ordinary pie and serve 
with whipped cream.—Pauline Beamas, 
Polk County, Iowa. 





Rubber bands wound around the 
ends of a wooden dress hanger Help 
prevent the garment from slipping. 











Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 
school bell and off dash a dozen 


put in it? 


Farmer,\Des Moines, Iowa. 


September 21.—Eleanor Baur. 





Ding, dong! 
“sonny-boys” from a dozen different 
homes, caps cocked on one side of the head, arithmetic book under one 
arm and a dinner bucket swinging from the other. 

And it’s the dinner bucket that I want to talk about. 
How do you tempt your schoolboy so that he won't dash off 
for the ball game, at noon, without half eating his lunch? What. are some 
of the little last minute tricks that help you to fill the lunch box in a 
hurry and still keep it appetizing and attractive? And what are some of 
the favorite recipes that you use in the lunch box? 

For the best letter, answering some of these questions for us, includ- 
ing a typical menu that you use for your school child’s lunch box, a fa- 
vorite recipe and one or two interesting tricks that you have for speeding 
up the early morning chore, we will give a prize of $5 for the best letter, 
$3 for the second best, $2 for third place, and $1 for all other letters 
printed. Address your letter to the Lunch Box Contest, Editor, Wallaces’ 
The letters should be mailed on or before 


WHEN THE SCHOOL BELL RINGS 


There goes the eight-thirty 


What do you 
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a HE Maytag gasoline Multi- 
en unt Mauflig Motor is the only engine ; 
18 i- a 
hetiths built by a washer company 
mena for washer operation...it is built 
1s, a 
‘ & O by Maytag for the Maytag. The 
bavouill eS iy Maytag organization alone is re- 
pie re. sponsible for the perfect perform- 
oa psec: te, po y ance of both the washer and the 
ter one | engine. 
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acell Zz uJ Fifteen years’ development has 
in the S . brought the Maytag Multi-Motor to a 
ind the () high state of perfection. There are only 
r Pil K four moving parts. The carburetor is : 
th the flood-proof. High-grade bronze bearings 
oe are used throughout. Bosch high-tension 
"ool 2 ee magneto and speed governor give it a 
Cut as 293 r BP smooth, steady flow of power. A thrust 
wail Ey of the foot pedal starts it. By removing 
a only four bolts, it ig interchangeable 
- J with the electric motor. 
d the P 
: ace Every farm woman 1s entitled to the 
“¥ » 2 Maytag. ‘The saving in time, clothes 
and effort makes it a profitable invest- 
Ma \ ment. There is only one Maytag... 
Radice 2 The washer with roomy, cast-aluminum 
rty Programs tub; gyrafoam washing action, new-type 
at Cee eeca WOU. roller water remover, and precision-cut 
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1s but an hour or two and you will be sur- 
vs prised at its speed, thoroughness and 
. convenience. If it doesn’t sell itself, 





For homes with electricity, the Maytag 
és Guaslable with electric motor. 


Let your Maytag 


Churn the Butter 


don’t keep it. Deferred payments you'll 
never miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY; 


Newton, Iowa 
Founded 1893 


The Maytag churn attachment is an aluminum churn 
of 3 gallons churning capacity. It sets over the gyratator 
post and utilizes the same power that washes the clothes. 
Water in the’ washer tub keeps the cream at the proper Branches, Distributors or Representatives in London, 
ckurning temperature. Easily cleaned, durable and a crag 9 8 a ergy nt ty * Sena 
time and labor saver. Aires and other principal cities. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 
515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Posed by 
DOROTHY 
SEBASTIAN 

Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Star 


and 
DOROTHY 
MACKAILL 
First National Star 





Be sure to see 
the photographs 
of Beautiful 
Movie Stars 
actually wearing 
the smart New 


Modes for Fall! 


FIFTH AVENUE STYLES 
--- DIRECT TO YOU... 


through the pages of the famous 
HAMILTON CATALOG! 


[NCLUDED are the smartest of the 
Fifth Avenue modes—the very 
modes that all stylish New York 
Women are now wearing. Hundreds 
of these beautiful fashions are shown 
by actual photographs on living 
models, 
You will surely want to see these 
beautiful mode!s—as well as the photo- 
graphs of popular screen stars actually 
wearing the styles they have personally 
selected. 
All-wool coats as low as $6.95—All- 
silk dresses as low as $4.98,—shoes, 
millinery, hosiery, underwear, Boys’ 
and Girls’ clothing, in fact, everything 
in ready-to-wear for the entire family 
at money saving prices! 





manufacturer 


to $10.00! 


t from the 
from $5.00 


You buy dire« 
and you Save 
No matter how LOW the price— 
we NEVER reduce the quality! 


We Guarantee Hamilton Prices 
to be the Lowest in America! 


If, before Dec. 15th, you can buy the same mere 


andise for less we will refund the difference! 


SEND TO-DAY For Your Free 
Copy of the New HAMILTON 
Catalog! 


<\ 





POR Ri i nS Sc nee sting 


HAMILTON 


GARMENT COMPANY 


Dept.A.LS, 114-116 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me FREE your new Fall Catalog! 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 









Except when announcement is made to the contrary. these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originaily by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





















Teaching the Law 
of God 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for September 15, 1929. Nehemiah, 8: 
Printed—Nehemiah, 8:1-3, 5, 6, 





8-12.) 

“And all the people gathered them- 
selves together as one man into the 
broad place that was before the water 
gate; and they spake unto Ezra the 
scribe to bring the book of the law of 
Moses, which Jehovah had command- 
ed to Israel. (2) And Ezra the priest 
brought the law before the assembly, 
both men and women, and all that. 
could hear with understanding, upon 
the first day of the seventh month. 
(3) And he read therein before the 
broad place that was before the water 
gate from early morning until midday, 
in the presence of the men and the 
women, and of those that could under- 
stand; and the ears of all the people 
were attentive unto the book of the 
law. ... (5) And Ezra opened the 
book in the presence of all the peo- 


| ple (for he was above all the people); 


| their 








| pared; 


and when he opened it, all the people 
stood up. (6) And Ezra blessed Jeho- 
vah, the great God; and all the people 
answered, Amen, Amen, with the lift- 
ing up of their hands: and they bowed 
heads, and worshiped Jehovah 
with their faces to the ground. . 
(8) And they read in the book, in the 
law of God, distinctly; and they gave 
the sense, so that they understood the 
reading. (9) And Nehemiah, who was 
the governor, and Ezra the priest the 
scribe, and the Levites that taught 
the people, said unto all the people, 
This day is holy unto Jehovah your 
God; mourn not, nor weep. For all 
the people wept, when they heard the 
word of the law. (10) Then he said 
unto them, Go your way, eat the fat, 
and drink the sweet, and send portions 
unto him for whom nothing is pre- 
for this day is holy unto our 
Lord: neither be ye grieved; for the 
joy of Jehovah is your strength. (11) 
So the Levites stilled all the people, 
saying, Hold your peace, for the day 
is holy; neither be ye grieved. (12) 
And all the people went their way to 
eat, and to drink, and to send portions, 
and to make great mirth, because they 
had understood the words that were 
declared unto them.” 





The revival at Jerusalem was now 
in order, as it always is after people 
have been hard at work in a good 
cause and have been working heartily 
together, and it will be deep and wide- 
spread in the proportion that prayer 
has been mixed with the work. It 
is, none the less, the work of the Holy 
Spirit frdm whom comes the mind to 
work and work together. 

Nor is it any less the work of the 
Holy Spirit because the work is, hu- 
manly speaking, the result of the la- 
bors of an active, sagacious, energetic 
leader and organizer like Nehemiah. 
Great moral reforms, religious and 
secular, have always a strong, true 
man for a nucleus, a man whom the 
Lord has been training for the work 
for from twenty-five to fifty years. 
So wide are His plans that He always 
has a man prepared by previous train- 
ing for his appointed part. So it was 
at Jerusalem at its great revival. Ap- 
parently the revival began with the 
people. “And all the people gathered 
themselves together as one man into 
the broad place that was before the 
water gate; and they spake unto Ezra 
the scribe to bring the book of the law 
of Moses, which Jehovah had com- 
manded to Israel.” 


| 


Ezra had been at work a good many 


| years in teaching the people the law 


| the people had discovered 


| the land was to lie idle) in the feast 
| of tabernacles, when all Israel is come 


! 
| 





| in their hearing. 
ple, 


| onomy, 
| solemn 


of Moses, of which he was the most 
learned, devout and able exponent of 
his day, or perhaps of any day, and 
to their 
surprise that Moses had commanded 
that this law should be read every 
seventh year at the feast of the taber- 
nacles. When delivering the law in 
the first place unto the priests and 
elders, Moses had commanded them, 
saying: “At the end of every seven | 
years, in the set time of the year of | 


release (that is, the year in which 


to appear before Jehovah thy God in 
the place which he shall choose, thou 
shalt read this law before all Israel 
Assemble the peo- 
the men and the women and the 
little ones, and the sojourner that is 
within thy gates, that they may hear, 
and that they may learn, and fear 
Jehovah your God, and observe to do 
all the words of this law.” (Deuter- 
31:10-11.) It appears that this 
regulation had been  over- 
“For since the days of Jeshua 


looked, 


. the son of Nun unto that day had not 








| for a lot of theories of his own or 
| doctrines of human reason, 


the children of Israel done so.” (Verse 
17.) This can not mean that they had 
never kept the feast .of tabernacles, 
because they had kept it (II Chroni- 
cles, 8:13; Ezra, 3:4), but they had not 
kept it in this fashion; that is, by 
reading the law and making it a time 
of great rejoicing. 

In the seventh month came the 
children of Israel from all the cities 
round about, with the priests, and 
Levites, and porters, and singers (Ne- 
hemiah, 7:73), to observe once more 
this ancient feast of tabernacles, and 
now for the first time since Nehe- 
miah’s return Ezra the priest. appears. 
He does not appear to have been act- 
ive in the building of the wall; that 
was not the work for which the Lord 
had prepared him. He was the scribe, 
the doctor of divinity, the restorer of 
the law, and we find him upon his 
pulpit of wood, which seems to have 
been a tower capable of holding four- 
teen men, elevated above the mass 
of the people, in a public place, read- 
ing from sun-up until mid-day, taking 
a whole forenoon for it, to the men 
and women and those that could un- 
derstand; and further than that, “the 
ears of all the people were attentive 
unto the book of the law.’ Whether 
in ancient or modern times, when 
the ears of the people are attentive 
unto the book of the law, when they 
are hungry for the Word, and they 
read it not in a formal way nor as a 
duty task, but to find out the will of 
the Lord, to hear what the Lord will 
say, we may expect great things in the 
way of revival and practical reforms. 
And when the people, as in this -case, 
say, “Amen, amen, with the lifting up 
of their hands,’ and with bowed heads 
worship the Lord, there is good work 
being done. 

Now, mind you, Ezra did not take 
a text as a motto or starting place 








however 
sound and good, but he read in the law 
of God distinctly, and caused the peo- 
ple to understand. “And they read in 
the book, in the law of God, distinct- 
ly; and they gave the sense, so that 
they understood the reading;” that is, 
Ezra and the thirteen assistants that 
were with him. Ezra was an exposi- 
tory preacher, and hence his words 
came to him as the word of the Lord. 
Had he delivered his own opinions or | 
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onclusions, they might have believed 
pim and said it was all right; but in 
reading the law and giving’ the sense, 
the word came to them not as the 
word of Ezra, but as the word of the 
yord himself. Men may respect the 
words of a preacher, they may admire 
pis eloquence, his graces of style and 
gipit oratory, but when the will of 
Whe Lord is revealed to them they will 
either bow in submission, or else they 
will rebel. The great weakness of 
much of the preaching in these times 
js because it is not Ezra-like, exposi- 
tory, in which the preacher is kept in 
the background and the word of the 
Lord itself brought to bear upon the 
conscience. 
‘ There was an evident disposition on 
“ihe part of the people to make this 
feast of tabernacles-a day of sorrow 
and weeping, such, in fact, as we might 
at first expect from two such aus- 
tere reformers as Ezra and Nehemiah. 
We find that they joined together in 
checking an unseasonable burst of 
penitence. These stern, stout hearts 
evidently regarded the flood of tears 
as a sign of weakness rather than re- 
vyiving strength. It was manly, exu- 
perant energy that. was needed at this 
‘time, so they said: “This day is holy 
unto Jehovah your God; mourn not, 
nor weep.” Keep the feast in the old- 
time spirit which Moses commanded; 
a feast of gladness and joy. After 



















from sunrise, about six o’clock in the 
morning, until twelve o’clock, noon, 
they said to the people: “Go your 
way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, 
and send portions unto him for whom 
nothing is prepared; for this day is 
holy unto our Lord: neither be ye 
grieved, for the joy of Jehovah is your 
strength.” : 

The lesson is not a bad one for 
these modern times. The modern 
church is cursed by too much folly 
and hilarity on the one hand and too 
much longfacedness on the other. No 
people on the face of the earth should 
be so thoroly joyful as Christians. If 
they will but. study the Word until they 
grasp the exceeding breadth of the 
commandment and the large and joy- 
ous liberty that is permitted and en- 
joined upon the children of God, they 
will see the folly of frivolity and hi- 
larity on the one hand and longfaced- 
ness on the other. In all this counsel 
Ezra and Nehemiah were in entire ac- 
cord with the spirit of this festival. 
It was the great “harvest home” of 
the year. It was kept in booths of 
green branches of trees, a day of glad- 
ness and rejoicing; and He who of all 
others best understood the nature of 
this festival entered most fully into 
its joyous spirit five hundred years aft- 
erwards, and made the ceremonies 
connected therewith the occasion of 
one of His most joyful and far-reach- 
ing discourses (John, 7:37-39). It 
would be a blessed thing if all our 
services carried this joyful spirit that 
was so distinguished a feature of the 
revival at Jerusalem. It would kindle 
a fire in all our churches, to which the 
benumbed and chilled children of the 
world, who live in the light of a Chris- 
tian land not knowing the joy of Chris- 
tianity, could come for _ comfort, 
warmth, and life. 

Is it not entirely reasonable that we 
should expect not many years hence 
a revival in the United States similar 
to that which occurred at Jerusalem 
in the days of Nehemiah? The condi- 
. tions are strikingly similar. For some 
4) time Nehemiah had been diligently 





prosecuting various reforms. He has 
enforced the duty of building the wall 
of the city, which the people under va- 
rious pretexts had neglected for many 
years. He had put a stop to marriages 
with idolaters. He had rigidly en- 
forced Sabbath observance, shutting 
the gates against seventh day traders. 
He had gone so far as to drive out of 
the city the corrupt son of the high 
priest, the son-in-law of his enemy 
Sanballat. After all this was done, the 
People were ready to hear the word of 
the Lord. 

We too have been cleaning house, 
or rather, have made a beginning at 








they had listened to the word of God | 
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Listed as Standard 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


This steel cabinet is the gas plant of sub- 

urb, small city and country. It holds two 
cylinders of Skelgas. Each cylinder con- 
a tains enough Skelgas to cook for anaver- 
: fous age family many weeks. When one 
it . cylinder is emptied you have your dealer 


replace it with another full one. 
: : R A D I O 


Listen in Friday fate at 9:00 p. m. to the Skellodians over WLS, Chi ; KSTP, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; WOW, Omaka; Woc, as KSD, St. Louis; WDAF, Kansas. 
City; KVOO, Tulsa; and KOA, Denver. 












Convenient Terms 





Sxe.cas Urusrx Drvision, Sxzizy On. Company, Ecponapo, Kansas 


Please send me the name of a Skelgas dealer and literature on cooking with 
Skelgas—the compressed natural gas, delivered to homes im cylinder. 
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To the women of suburbs, small 
cities and country, Skelgas gives 
a new freedom. Skelgas is natu- 
ral gas, purified, compressed into 
cylinders and delivered any- 
where. The time you are spending 
now in building old fashioned fires 
or in tending devices for burning gas- 
oline, carbide or kerosene can be 
yours—yours for rest or pleasure . .. 
Skelgas burns in a modern gas range, 
adapted to its use because Skelgas is 
five times as concentrated as city gas. 
Its low, clean, blue, intense flame 
centers upon your cooking utensils— 


_ without covering them with soot— 


instead of being diffused throughout 
your kitchen . . . Thirty minute din- 
ners are easy with Skelgas because 
yeu have full heat the instant you 
light it. With Skelgas; responsive to 
hand or thermostat, you can prepare 
dishes, too, that are almost impossible 
with other fuels . . . Skelgas equip- 
ment is simple. Just a steel cabinet 
outside your house to hold the cylin- 
ders and a spotless gas range in your 
kitchen. Fifteen million women, so 
statistics state, are now cooking with 
gas. Take the first step now towards 
enjoying their convenience — their 
freedom. Mail the coupon below. 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 








Skelgas ipment is not costly. A 

ular i — costs $142.50, with a Name 

year to pay. Depending upon the range you 

select, your cost may be more—or less. Street 
City, 
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PARTIAL 
DISABILITY 
$252 A WEEK 





ALL THIS FOR 
2zic A DAY 


Farm Accidents are increasing! 


jured. YOU are not immune, 


help will pileup. AVOI 
Costs 0 


: 
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Every 
year, now, 1 farmer in 8 is seriously in- 
YOU may 
be NEXT. Any day, now, a fall, cut, kick, 
injury by auto or tnachinery may lay you 
low. Bills for doctors, hospital and extra 
D THIS COST! 
Make the Woodmen Accident responsible. 

21/5caday. Protects you up to 
- nl yess we have saved Wood- 


& policy yhgiders $6,500,000. 





CHART. Write ta | the 
facta what 
holders say. Learn of the 
little cost---big ad ep oF 
Claims id prompt Act 
ent on ve putivolt Mai! 
coupon 


AGENTS 


i chie 


for facts. 





We want eapa- 
ble men over 21 
for good terri- 
tory. Write 








\ Woodmen 
Accident 
pan 


of Lincoln. Nebr. 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. H-911 
Lincoia, Nebr. 


Please send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 








mertion Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 
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The new Morrison, or completed, 
will be the largest and tallest hotel 
in the world,containing 3,400rooms, 


Chicago’s New 


MORRISON 


HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets. 


Tallest in the world 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and 
railroad stations 


1,944 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


all outside, each with bath, run- 
ning ice water, and Servidor 
which assures perfect privacy. 


FIXED PRICE MEALS 
Club Breakfast 35e to $1.00 
Business Men’s Luncheon .. . 80c 
J Table D'Hote Dinner - « $1.25 
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it. We have begun in high places; 
have brought to light the iniquities of 
the men who- have been wasting in 
riotous living and in wild speculation 
the funds of the widow and the or- 
phan. 
the robberies that have been .perpe- 
trated by the great corporations, tlie 
theft of franchises thru the bribery of 
jurors in our great cities. All this is 
simply the beginning. Now that the 
attention of the public has been direct- 
ed to the wrongs and abuses that have 
prevailed, and to the vast sums which 
they have been obliged to pay in the 
way of taxes as a penalty for failure 
to discharge their duty as citizens, 
they will demand righteous dealing in 
all lines, from the management of the 
insurance company or railroad com- 
pany down to city governments and 
county officials and township trustees. 
When this work has been done, when 
the great public begins to see that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation,” and 
that “sin is a reproach to any peo- 
ple,” and that the standard of right- 
eousness is the law of the Lord, and 
that men can not be trusted who act 
thru mere expediency, they will begin 
to realize the necessity for a purer 
life, such as can come only thru a re- 
vival of old-fashioned religion and old- 
fashioned honesty. 





The Sugar Tariff 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As the writer has been secretary of 
the organized beet growers of Colo- 
rado for a number of years and a 
visitor at the office of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, the editors very kindly opened the 
columns of their paper to me as a rep- 
resentative of the organized beet grow- 
ers with reference to the proposed 
tariff on imported sugar and the mar- 
keting difficulties of beet sugar. 

The first question naturally occur- 
ring to each of us is, what will be the 


| effect of the proposed 64-100 of a cent 








a pound tariff increase on the price 
the consumer pays for sugar? 

The people of the United States use 
approximately 100 pounds of sugar per 
capita. Without any modifying cir- 
cumstances, which we will hereafter 
examine, this rate would amount to 64 
cents per person. 

From one-third to one-half of our 
sugar consumption never goes into the 
household, but is used in making 
candies, ice cream, carbonated bever- 
ages. These always sell at more or 
less priced prices. For instance, a 
glass of pop or a piece of candy is 5 
or 10 cents, and this was the price 
when sugar was 2 or 3 cents higher. 
The two-thirds of a cent per pound, 
the tariff increase, would _never be 
added to the consumers’ price. These 
candy makers and carbonated bever- 
age manufacturers tell us that they 
will have to absorb that portion of the 
tariff. : 

Now, economists differ as to the ef- 
fect of a tariff on prices to the con- 
sumer. Very often, it happens that 
after an increase in the tariff, the 
price of the commodity goes down; 
and sometimes the commodity is sold 
for less than the protective tariff. 
Peanuts were 7% cents per pound; 
and at the instance of the growers, the 
president raised the duty 2 cents un- 
der the flexible clause, making the 
full duty 6 cents. I was told today, 
by a wholesaler in Des Moines, that 
they could be bought for 5% cents. 

Philip G. Wright. in his book, Sugar 
in Relation to the Tariff, Institute of 
Economics, page 153, says, “Not only 
does the change in price bear no quan- 
titive relation to the change in duty, 
but in three of the six periods given 
(referring to six changes in the sugar 
tariff) the change in price is not, even 
in the same direction as the change in 
duty.” And adds, “That under the 
Act of 1894 the duty is .8 of a cent 
higher than under the Act of 1890, but 
the price is .24 of a cent lower. Un- 
der the Act of 1913, the duty is .34 of 
a cent lower than the preceding act, 
but the price is 1.23-cents higher.” 


We have been bringing to light 


’ the question, 














Other causes may over balance the 
tariff, and it is difficult to estimate 
the effect of these other forces in 
counteracting the tariff. You ask me 
what will be the effect 
on prices of sugar of the propose tariff 
increase. The Cuban producer will 
tell you that he will absorb it. The 
manufacturer will tell you that. he will 
absorb his fraction of it. I would 
begin at once to measure the world’s 
supply and demand. I would think of 
Cuba restricting her crop to 4,000,000 
the last two years and then abandon- 
ing any restrictive program this year. 
She is not only grinding her new cane 
but some uncut cane left over from 
the past year. With the result that 
she will have a crop of 5,000,000 long 
tons of sugar instead of 4,000,000 tons. 
Java comes in as a producer of 800,000 
tons increase over past years. On the 
supply side, the world has a 5% per 
cent increase of supplies. On the de- 
mand side, the increased annual sugar 
consumption is about 3% per cent. 

Assuming that 40 or 50 cents is 
added to the consumer's annual sugar 
bill, and I would hesitate to state that 
it would, the sugar beet industry has 
been a factor in giving the American 
people the cheapest food coming on 
their table. (Approximately 11,000,- 
000 of the 25,000,000 tons of the 
world’s sugar is beet sugar.) I am 
convinced that no group of consumers 
are asking for such foods as sugar 
below the cost of production. It is no 
secret that American capital controls 
two-thirds of Cuban sugar and the 
domestic industry is the best safe- 
guard against the prices which may be 
exacted by consolidations. 

Briefly, let me state that it was 
brought out in the hearings at Wash- 
ington, that 23 out of 102 sugar beet 
factories never turned a wheel last 
year; that considering all the net 
assets of all the thirty sugar beet 
companies in the United States and 
their net gains, they did not average 
one per cent net income. Only two 
or three companies made a dollar. The 
growers are raising sugar beets at to- 
day’s cost of operations and receiving 


pre-war prices for the sugar. Prices 
of beets are controlled by sugar 
prices. 


The Almighty poured out his richest 
blessings on Iowa in her fine soils 
adapted to the grains and no less was 
He gracious in bestowing upon such 
states as Colorado and Nebraska the 
fine sugar lands. These gifts imply 
diversification of farming. We sup- 
plement each other. 

We have created a great home mar: 
ket. for these products at our own ex: 
pense and energy. The value of this 
market is intangibly written in the 
value of every acre of our land.- If 
people abroad wish to sell in our mar- 
ket, they must be made to pay the dif- 
ferences in cost of production or com- 
petitive conditions under which we 
and they produce. Otherwise we go 
to their level. If the Cuban pays from 
70 cents to $1 per day for ordinary 
sugar laborers, he must pay enough 
duty to enable sugar beet producers 
to maintain their wage level. Other: 
wise our whole social and economical 
structure falls. 

J. D. PANCAKE, 
Secretary of the Mountain States Beet 
Growers Marketing Association. 





Rural Routes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read in your paper about 
longer rural routes. I am a rural car- 
rier of several years’ experience. I 
can endorse all you say.“ Now we are 


| having it easy, no doubt about it. But 


in winter and spring longer routes can 


not possibly give satisfaction. 


We made terrific efforts last season 
to serve our patrons and then there 
was some complaint even tho we were 
getting in after dark with worn out 
horses. I did not have my car out of 
the shed for more than three months. 

A. A. HALLETT. 
Dubuque County, Iowa. 


| 
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Thousands of owners 
praise GLOW-BOY’S 


remarkable heating 
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Poultry at the State Fair | 


Breeders Ask Again for New Building 


Up on the top of the hill at the back | 


of the fair grounds, one will find the 
poultry building. In the early morn- 
ing, the people who camp at the fair 
stop on their way down to see the re- 
mainder of the exhibits. Later in the 
day other people gradually find their 
way to the top of the hill and go thru 
the exhibits in order to study the dif- 
ferent breeds that are represented. 

The fact that the building is not con- 
yeniently located, nor as modern as 
many of the other buildings at the 
fair, causes poultry exhibitors to make 
an annual request for a new poultry 
puilding. This year was no excep- 
tion to the rule. At the meeting of the 
lowa Poultry Breeders’ Association, 
held in connection-with the fair, the 
question of a new building, together 
with a suitable place for state fair 
meetings, occupied a major portion of 
the time. The new officers of the as- 
sociation, consisting of Oscar Grow, 
Cedar Rapids, president; V. G. War- 
ner, Bloomfield, vice-president, and 
Mrs. A. L. Marsh, Montezuma, secre- 
tary-treasurer, were put in charge of 
the work for the coming year. 

The poultry show was hardly as 
large as last year. The principal fall- 
ing off was in White Leghorns and 
Wyandottes. Last year we predicted 
that there would be a small show of 
Leghorns this year, on account of the 
unusually strong show of 1928. This 
prediction held true for the show of 
Leghorns was much lighter than nor- 
mal. 
many of the older exhibitors back in 


the running. The show of Wyandottes | 


was lighter, largely on account. of a de- 
cision of V. G. Warner, the superin- 
tendent, to refrain from exhibiting in 
competition so long as he “was mana- 
ger of the show. To offset the de- 
crease noted above we found consid- 
erable increase in the numbers of Buff 
Rocks and Minorcas shown. 


As one studies the records of poul- | 


try exhibitors one would almost be- 
lieve that some hidden motive guides 


their decisions to show. A few years | 


ago breeders of Rhode Island Whites 
made considerable protest on account 
of their breed not being allowed to ex- 
hibit. Now that they have a class, 
there seems to be very little desire on 
their part to exhibit. The light exhi- 
bition of turkeys in former years 
caused the fair management to drop 
this classification. However, the su- 
perintendent reported that he had pro- 
tests from approximately twelve exhib- 
itors. Perhaps it is a desire to see 
their favorite breed represented, rath- 
er than to exhibit. 

In the show of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, J. L. Brown, of Rose Hill, was 


the biggest winner, with several other | 


exhibitors breaking into the prize 
awards. The first cock was owned by 
C. H. Pinney, of Council Bluffs, and 
was pronounced by Judge E. T. Rob- 


erts, of Fort A’xinson, Wis., as “being | 
about as good in his barring as any | 
| the Rose Comb Black Minorcas, with 


bird that he had seen.” In the White 
Rocks, Mrs. Herman Hutchins, of 
loomfield, was the leader, but was 


closely contested by Gilbert H. Hill, of | 
Both of these breeders | 


Greenville. 
were new exhibitars and show what 
May be accomplished by those who 
have good birds. 

Mrs. Charles Gutch, of Albia, won 


the sweepstakes American male bird | 


on her Buff Plymouth Rock cockerel. 
The other prize winners in the buff 
classes were won principally by Mrs. 
R. M. Thornburg, of Berwick, and T. 
H. Hall, of Des Moines. The Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks were about normal 
in numbers, with Charles Boyer, of 
Farmington, and W. J. Coffin, of Wa- 
verly, carrying off the principal prizes. 

The show of Silver and Golden Wy- 
andottes was considerably lighter than 
usual on account of Mr. Warner’s deci- 


sion not to show in competition. J. H. ’ 


! 





Probably another year will see | 


| from Iowa. 


Todd, of Villisca, was the big winner | 


in the Silver Wyandottes and A. L. 
Anderson in the Golden. In White 
‘Wyandottes, Albert Mather, of Des 
Moines, was the principal winner, 
while H. J. Topping, of Sauk Rapids, 
Minn., was the most important win- 
ner in the strongest. show of Buff Wy- 
andottes that has been at the fair in 
several years. W. J. Coffin & Son, of 
Waverly, ranked well up in most of 
the buff classes. There was about a 
normal showing of Partridge Wyan- 
dottes, with W. J. Coffin & Son win- 
ning most of the prizes. 

There was a very light show of Jer- 
sey Black Giants this year, especially 
in contrast. with the large show of 
two years ago. 
strong to a light show seems to be 


~ well marked in some of the breeds. 


There was an excellent group of 
Rhode Island Reds at the show this 
year. Harry Atkins, the judge stated, 
“The cock class had more quality than 
has been shown here in years.” Wil- 
liam Reed, of Rose Hill, was first on 
cock and hen, while John Greenwood, 
of Genesco, Ill., won the cockerel and 
pullet classes. The pullet of Mr. 
Greenwood was made sweepstakes fe- 
male of the American breeds. 

In the Asiatic classes, Weir Hart, of 
Bondurant, was winner of the best dis- 
play on his Light Brahmas. He also 
won best female of these breeds. H. 
S. Maismore, of Des Moines, won the 
best male on a Black Langshan cock- 
erel. The Light. Brahma show was the 
most important of this group of 
breeds. 

The English breeds were a little 
short of their usual number of fowls, 


with Buff Orpingtons and Dark Cor- | 


nish comprising the principal shows. 
Mrs. Paul Wilcox, of Des Moines, won 
the best display and also the best fe- 


male out of her showings of Buff Or- | 


pingtons. Fred G. Reis, of Indianola, 
won the champion male with a Dark 
Cornish cock. 

The ribbons in the Mediterranean 
classes were divided between some 
out of the state exhibitors and those 
In the Brown Leghorn 
classes the two principal winners 
came from out of the state, with Mrs. 
George McCullum, of Unionville, Mo., 
winning three firsts, and L. P. Harris, 
of Lincoln, Neb., winning the other 
class. The Single Comb White Leg- 





This drift from a | 





More Profit 


More eggs in your basket and more 


profit in your 


pocket! That’s what 


a ag en you feed Gee Bee Egg 
Because it contains eleven 


beneficial e 


ingredients, 


ag-mekd 
scientificall blended into a perfect- 


balanced feed. When properly 


ed with Gee Bee Scratch Grains, 


it su 
rect 


ies your hens with the cor- 
d of protein they need most . 


in the fall. Especi en fed with 
Gee Bee Hen'Vced doce it produce 
profitable results. 


97 Gee Bee Egg Mash is constantly being 
Vrested at the well-known Gee Bee 
Experimental Station under the manage- 


ment of Prof. L.S. 


t, 


formerly 
in ¢ e of the P of Penn 
-—aae tind oultry Dept. o 


It comes to you already proved—all 
ready to increase 


the fall production 
of yeur flock. _ 


EGG 
== MASH 


Go to your local dealer for Gee Bee Mash 


ae and ot 


other Gee Bee Feeds—there ®& one for every 
purpose. Mail the coupon below for 


free literature. 
GRAIN BELT MILLS COMPANY 


South St. Joseph, Mo. 108 














SAIN BELT| 
GRILLS CO 


Desk A929 


Please mail me free literature telling about increasing 
Geena plaided mop deck. 


FEED SERVICE DEPT., GRAIN BELT MILLS CO. 
| 


SP. 








South St. Joseph, Mo. 
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There seem to be a great many of the | 


leaders in the poultry clubs who have 
moved to different neighborhoods or 


have failed to work up the usual in- | 
terest in the junior club work for oth- | 
Benton county won the | 


er reasons. 
most prizes in the showing of birds, as 


well as first in the team judging con- | 


test. A total of ten counties sent 


| birds to be shown, while eight coun- 


horn classes were short as compared | 


to last year and the Rose Combs were 


' also light but possessed better aver- 


age quality than was shown in the 
Single Comb birds. Mike Stam, of 


Bloomfield, was the principal exhibitor | 


| of the Rose Comb birds. 


There was a good class of Single 
Comb Black Minorcas shown, with the 
ribbons won mostly by the Stacey 
Poultry Farms, of Guthrie Center. 


| 


They also showed the champion cock | 


of the Mediterranean breeds in this 
class. The Clemons Minorca Farm, of 
Des Moines, cleaned up the ribbons in 


the Stacey Poultry Farms coming back 
in the Single Comb White Minorcas to 
divide the prizes with Mrs. Charles 
Walters, of Altoona, and Theo. Klop- 
enburg, of Wiota. 

There was a good class of Mottled 


| Anconas. Ralph Harvey, of Greenfield, 


was the biggest winner. Very few 
Hamburgs were shown. 


Ducks and geese of different varie- 


| ties were shown in about the usual 
|; numbers. 


Gerald Duncan, of Wash- 
ington, and M. B. Howe, of Cedar 
Falls, were the biggest exhibitors and 
won the majority of the prizes. Both 


of these breeders specialize in a great | 


| number of different breeds of water | 
fowl. 
The junior show did not come up to | 


last year’s standard in numbers of | 


birds shown, but was somewhat im- 
proved from a quality standpoint. 


| Barred, 


ties had teams in the judging contest. 
Allen Leffler, of Vinton, was the high- 
est ranking student judge, second be- 
ing won by Geneva Hilderbrand, of 
Hancock, and third by James Knapp, 
of Vinton. 

American breeds predominated in 
the birds shown by the club members. 
White and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes and Rhode 
Island Reds were found in the largest 
numbers. There were a considerable 
number of Mediterranean birds, espe- 
cially White Leghorns, shown. It 
would seem that this phase of club 
work should be better supported by 
the poultry breeders or the baby beef, 
dairy, pig and other lines of work will 
secure the interest of the juniors that 
should be giving primary attention to 
poultry. > 





We asked the poultry department 
of one of the big packers as to the 
best size and type of broiler. Here is 
the answer: 

The best weight of broiler runs from 


| twenty-one to twenty-five pounds per 


the dressing shrink 
As to the 


dozen, dressed, 
being about 12 per cent. 


color of skin, the trade prefers a white, | 


bleached appearance. As to the color 
of feathers and pin feathers, it does 
not matter, except that if the few that 


| are left in are white they are less 


noticeable. Leghorns are generally 
discounted from 3 to 5 cents a pound 


because of the coarseness of their | 
, Theat. 








Hens Lay More Eggs 


in winter, when housed in 
chicken houses built of Deni- 
son Hollow Tile. Tile build- 
ings are warmer in winter, 
always dry, comfortable, easy 
to keep clean and sanitary. 
Economical, too! No painting, 
no upkeep expense, fire-safe, 
climate proof, everlasting. 

Denison Load-bearing Tile 
has five blankets of dead air 
(one in mortar joint). Low cost. 
Write for circular. 


Sold by Your Local Deale 


Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
224 Denison Bidg., Mason City, lowa 
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dividual handling of birds. Ask your dealer or write us. 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 
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June 
Pastures in 
January 


Silage is a winter feed 
fully as succulent and 
palatable as that in June 
pastures, 





Eleven per cent 
More Milk! 
Build a 
Concrete Silo 


Tests at the Vermont Ex- 
periment Station showed 
that a ration including si- 
lage produced 11 per cent 
more milk than the same 
amount of dry corn fodder. 








More milk during season 
of peak prices means more 
profit. 


“Concrete Stave Silos,” our 
free booklet, tells the whole 
story. Write for your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Concrete for Permanence 

















¢ Profit + + Pleasure ¢ 


THars what you get . . . when you 
use a De Laval Separator ...A size 
and style for every need and purse... 
Sold on easy monthly payments... Trade 
allowances on old separators . .. See your 
De Laval agent . .. or write nearest 
office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 BealeSt. | 















cHaiNELEVATOR 


Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
Heavy Roller Chain. 


MORTON 








R. 
Strongest, Simplest and Easi- 
est Running. Catalog Free 


MORTON PRODUCTS CO.,Box720 Morton, Ill. 








MICHIGAN 


sTave SILOS @ 


Send for catalog illustrating exclusive 
Michigan features. We erect silo for 
you. Filling time ison the way. In- 
vestigate this life-time silo now! 
MICHIGAN 








HE crowds around the dairy judg- 
ing ring at. the Iowa State Fair 


is much interested in the dairy cow. 
Farmers are looking, as never before, 
for good bulls out of high producing 
ancestry, to improve their farm herds. 
Seed stock going out over the state 
from these best herds on exhibition 
will leave their influence on many a 
herd in farm pastures. 

Bigger prizes than ever before were 
offered this year in the dairy division 
of the Iowa State Fair. Thirteen 
thousand six hundred dollars was 
State Fair board has 


tle. The Iowa 





| recognized the steady increase of dai- 


rying in the state. This increase of 


| prize money offered was to encourage 








| 


| cow will more than pay for this extra 


and the interest around the ringside. 


tition from outside the state, herds 
being shown from North Dakota, 
‘South Dakota, Illinois, Kansas and 


the exhibitors who had been showing 
at Des Moines regularly in their fair 


circuits and also to attract additional | 


Iowa herds. The Holstein-Friesian As- 


sociation of America offered $925 in | 


the Holstein division and the Holstein 
men were out in full for the money. 
Holsteins easily led in number of dai- 
ry cattle shown. The Iowa State Fair 
offers additional money in the Hol- 


this year proved that the Iowa farmer | 


available for exhibitors of dairy cat- | 


Show Ring and Milk Pail 


Dairy Show Exhibits Cows With Records in Both Fields 


By FRANK BEDELL 


|. Missouri. 
out a grand array of big bulls. 


field, Ill. This bull has been 


the “All American Bull” 


competent judges appointed by the 
Holstein-Friesian Association. 
mals to win this honor do not neces- 
sarily have to be National Dairy Show 
winners. 

W. R. Gillette & Sons, Fostoria, 
Iowa, with their bull, Iowa Dike Vic- 
tor, won first in the three-year-old 
class. The pick of the seven two-year- 
old bulls was Hdmstafa King Ormsby, 
a Maytag Dairy Farms entry, Newton, 
Iowa. James G. Strong, Washington, 
Kan., scored for Kansas when his bull, 
Carnation Inka Matador, won the sen- 
ior yearling class and was later made 
junior champion of the show. 
ty-three aged cows gave Judge Anel 
Hanson, of Minneapolis, a good work- 
out. 





Fairfield Farms grand champion Ayrshire cow. 


stein, Jersey, Guernsey and Ayrshire | 


classes for herds owned and kept in 
Iowa. These awards are paid in ac- 
cordance with the placings in the reg- 


_ ular classes. 


Dairy cattle to be shown success- 
fully are always fitted with extra flesh, 
the hair made slick and the hide loose 
and pliable by feed and care. 


This ex- | 


tra bloom is very seldom carried to | 


such extreme that it injures the ani- 
mals’ future usefulness. Most of the 
cows shown were in excellent condi- 
tion to do their best at producing but- 
terfat. In all shows there appear cat- 
tle that are under-fitted while but. few 
are overdone, and this year’s show 
was no exception. This extra feed and 
care is not lost if one does not win in 
the show ring, for a good producing 


feed in her year’s production. It was 
more difficult this year than some- 
times to find cows with creditable but- 
terfat records in the championship 
classes. A farmer is often prejudiced 
against show animals, but when a cow 
can go-out and win in the show ring 
and also make a creditable yearly rec- 
ord it helps to make a favorable im- 
pression with the general farmer. 


Holsteins 


Holsteins are the farmer’s favorite 
breed, judging from the number shown 


Iowa exhibitors had plenty of compe- 





ally thru the classes. He drew out 
Minerva Beets Posch Burk, an Elm- 
wood Farm cow, to head the aged 
class. Such an array of milk cows one 
seldom sees, large, uniform udders, 
with big, tortuous milk veins extend- 
ing almost to the fore legs in some in- 
dividuals. 

The senior and grand champion cow 
was Netherland Belle Homestead, 


| shown by Fredmar Farms, Jefferson 


Barracks, Mo. This heifer has won- 
derful dairy conformation, strong over 
withers, deep in body, tho dry at pres- 
ent shows a beautiful udder, but has 
yet to prove herself in the acid test of 
a year’s production of butterfat. 

Iowana Farms, Davenport, won first. 
in the graded herd class with an un- 
usually fine group. 


Guernseys 


One hundred and forty-three Guern- 
seys were entered this year by twenty- 
three exhibitors from Minnesota, Ok- 


lahoma, Kansas and Iowa. The crowd | 


that assembled Wednesday noon when 
the Guernsey awards were started 
prove that the Guernsey is a very pop- 
ular cow in Iowa. She has about ev- 
erything one could ask for in a dairy 
cow. The judging began with six aged 
bulls. The entry of Ransom Farms, 
of Woodward, Iowa, Ransom Golden 
Dauntless, headed this class. The 
senior and grand champion was the 
two-year-old bull, Langwater Waldorf, 
shown by Boulder Bridge Farm, Ex- 
celsior, Minn. The same firm won 
junior champion on their recently pur- 


The aged bull class brought 
It | 
was not hard to find the top bull in 
the old campaigner Sir Fobes Henger- 
veld, shown by Elmwood Farm, Deer- 
“All 

American Holstein Bull’ for three suc- 
| cessive years, and has a good start for 
this year. 
The All American bull and cow are 
chosen every year by a committee of 


Ani- 


Twen- | 


He worked fast and systematic- | 


Golinvoux, Waterloo, Iowa, won all the 
Iowa special firsts, also winning first 
on his bull, Highland Place Goevonni, 
Boulder Bridge Farm’s mature cow, 
Moose Valley Minuet, won the aged 
cow class of eighteen entries and re. 
ceived the senior and grand champion 
award. The junior champion female, 
Happiness of Primrose, was found inp 
| the Mort Woods entry, Ardmore, Okla, 
The class of eleven heifers two years 
and under three was won by Mountain 
Bros., of Des Moines. The largest 
class of Guernseys ever shown at Deg 
Moines was the heifer calf class. With 


won first. Boulder Bridge Farm won 
the graded herd class and Joseph Go- 
linvoux the yearling herd. 


Jerseys 

The Jersey show this year attracted 
considerable attention. Some 150 
head, from Missouri, Oklahoma, Wis- 
consin, Kansas and Iowa put on the 
show. When it comes to refinement 
and_quality, richness of milk and eco- 
nomical production of butterfat for 
feed consumed, the Jersey cow wins 
| the hearts of many. The judging of 
| the Jerseys started Monday noon with 
C. S. Rhode, of Urbana, IIl., judging. 
The junior champion was found in the 
| four months and under one year class 
| in Victor Velum, shown by George 
1 





| Hemming and owned by Dr. S. N. May- 
berry, of Enid, Okla. The senior and 
| grand champion bull was the three- 
| year-old bull, Modesty’s Rossette’s 
Jack, shown by Oak Grove Jersey 
Farm, of Eagle, Wis. This bull was 
the grand champion last year. 

The cow classes were much larger 
and more uniform than the bull 
classes. Campanile’s Purple Grace, 
owned by J. A. Craig, Janesville, Wis., 
started the aged class by winning first 
and going thru to grand championship. 
She has proved her worth at the milk 
pail by producing last year 527 pounds 


sociation record—and was on the show 
circuit sixteen weeks of the time. The 
outstanding attraction of the show 
was the newly imported Brampton No- 
bly Diana, owned by J. A. Craig. This 
heifer gave birth Sunday night to a 
heifer calf and went out the follow- 
ing day and won her class-and junior 
championship. She shows wonderful 
udder development for a heifer, plenty 
of depth and well sprung rib—a very 
sweet thing to look at. Meredith Jer- 
sey Farm entry won first in the Iowa 
money. Clair T. Wambold, a Stuart, 
Iowa, club boy, won fifth place in the 
open class with his calf, Dark Ra- 
leigh’s Dew Drop, and second in the 
Iowa money. 





Brown Swiss 


Two herds of Brown Swiss, besides 
five calf club entries, were all that. 
were shown this year. H. A. Mabon, 
Randalia, Iowa, won the grand cham- 
pion bull class with Betsy Pravura 
Prince; also won the grand champion- 
ship on his female, Clela L. C The 
feature of the show was the very even 
bunch of eight heifer calves. 


Ayrshires 


The exhibit of Ayrshires this year 
was not so large as at some former 
shows. In the older bull classes two 
and three entries were all that were 
shown. The senior champion bull was 
| found in Cavalier’s Bubbling Over, 
| from the herd of Adam Seitz & Son, of 
| Waukesha, Wis., but he lost the grand 
| championship to the junior champion 
bull, Fairfield Battleaxe, shown by 
| Fairfield Farms, Topeka, Kan. Seven 
mature cows were shown with Caca- 
pon Lass, shown by Fairfield Farms, 
heading the line. This cow showed 
wonderful straight lines, a point the 
Ayrshire people insist upon. How- 
ever, down the line were stood cows 
that one might pick from a production 
standpoint. Last year’s champion, the 
wonderful cow, Celia Louisa, - from 
Adam Seitz & Son’s herd, was forced 
to second place. In some of the 
classes a general shakeup was made 
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tate fair. In the two-year-old class 
the first prize of last week had to be 
satisfied with fourth place. Cacapon 
Lass, shown by Fairfield Farms, went 
thru to grand champion cow of the 
show. 

Dual Purpose Breeds 


These cows are gaining favor with 
many Iowa farmers. They are a 
money making proposition, with beef 
at 16 cents a pound and butterfat at 
50 cents. Some mighty fine looking 
cows were shown in these classes. In 
some of the Milking Shorthorn classes 
the judge called for the cows to be 
milked out before making his final 
placings. The grand champion Milk- 
ing Shorthorn bull 


New Providence, fowa. The same 
firm showed the senior and grand 
champion cow, Edgewood Doris. 
son Brothers, Hannaford, N. D.; Bert 
Hanson, Mankato, Minn., and Finlay 
McMartin & Sons, Clairmont, Minn., 
were the other exhibitors. 

Sixty-six entries from Iowa and Ne- 
praska were made in the Red Poll di- 
vision. Tracy & Wayne, Nashua, 
Iowa, exhibited the senior and grand 
champion bull, Melbourne Advancer. 
The junior champion, Ideal Model, 
came from F. A. Sloan’s herd, Bur- 


chard, Neb. Tracy & Wayre showed | 
| per cent up to standard, and defeated | 


the senior and grand champion cow, 
Linwood G. M. May. This cow has a 
butterfat record of 301 pounds during 
her first lactation period. The junior 
champion heifer, Cosy, was shown by 
Graff Bros., Bancroft, Neb. 





Joshaway Sees the Fair 
and Gets Wise 


(Continued from page 8) 

I just sorta looked wise and asks 
where Charley Rawson’s committee is 
meeting and blamed if it didn’t work 
pretty good. He looks real hard and 
then dives into his pocket and hauls 
out.a ticket and hands it over. It was 
for a box in the grandstand and said 
“Admit one.” 

“Thanks,” I says, “I'll be glad to do 
what I can to keep things straight one 
of these days.” 

Well, Bill, you see the point, don’t 
you? That beat standing in line in 
front of the amphitheater trying to 
buy a ticket. I tell you, education is 
a great thing if you use it. 

Just then a fellow come along and 
asks, “Did you see our relics?” I ad- 
mitted I had not but I expected to go 
as soon as I looked up a casting for 
the corn sheller. 

“Corn sheller,” he says; “that’s my 
business.” And he took my order be- 
fore I had a chance to say a thing. 
Then he up and hands out a handful of 
tickets to that relic show. You bet I 
was fixed. 
some one comes up to ask questions or 


looks kinda mean I offered him a free | 


ticket to the relic show. You see, Bill, 


charge of something around the place. 
And it helped, too, for pretty soon a 
legislator drifts over and I saw he 
was alone and he saw me the same 
way and so we just paired up. That 
fixed me for dinner, for when the time 
came he asked me if I was eating and 
I said I hadn’t got my ticket yet, was 
sort. of waiting for Art. Well, the fel- 
low had two tickets and we ate. You 
see, Bill, if you use your head you can 
eat, even on the fair grounds. 

In the afternoon we went over to 
the grandstand. Gee, whiz! There I 
was, parked right next to John Ham- 
mill! 
girls dance and saw the fellows hang- 
ing by their heels way up in the air, a 
fellow comes out to make a speech. 
He begins to talk about a big cheese 
and looks right at me. I wasn’t liking 
his lingo so much, for I couldn’t see 
why he was insuiting me right before 
the crowd and was almost ready to 
rare up and shut him off. But I used 
my head and pretty soon I see the big 
cheese he referred to was one they 
give to the governor. Just what the 


was Edgewood | 
Highlander, shown by R..R. Clampitt, | 


Ole-_ 








I stood around and when | 





Well, after we watched them | 





implication was I didn’t find out, but 
I heard afterwards it was Limburger 
and not bad smelling. I sort of laughed 
it off and turned to the fellow in his 
shirt sleeves sitting next to me and 
says, “That’s good. Crabapple’s my 
name, what’s yours?” He lighted a 


cigar and sort of laughs and says | 


“Corey.” 

I never said a thing, Bill, but I think 
he was kidding me ’cause as far as I 
could find out there’s only one of them 
boys working out there. But I didn’t 
leave and after they had the parachute 
jumpers do their act, I wandered over 
to the midway and say, we did have a 
big time. On the way I dropped_into 
the educational building and had the 
clerks send your aunt a lot of pam- 
phiets and that proves to her I saw the 
show. So, I’m educated for another 
year and I hope you can go along. 

UNCLE JOSHAWAY. 





lowa’s Healthiest Boy 


Kenneth Redfern, of Yarmouth, Des 
Moines county, is Iéwa’s champion 
health boy. Kenneth is the son of 
Master Farmer Ray Redfern and has 


the unique record of being the first | 


Iowa health boy who ever scored a 
higher percentage of perfection than 
any girl ever chosen. He was 98.7 


thirty-four other boys to gain the dis- 




















Kenneth Redfern, Four-H boy health 
champion. 


tinction of representing Iowa boys at 
the national health contest to be held 
in Chicago in December. 

Kenneth is a farm boy. He has been 
a Four-H Club boy for eleven years. 
He started out in a calf club, has 
worked with poultry and his latest 
hobby is corn. Kenneth says he hopes 
to set a record for Iowa boys in his 
corn project work next. year. 

He completed his high school work 
last June at Yarmouth and was cap- 


by noon folks thought I must be in tain of the basketball and baseball 


teams, playing first base. He expects 
to enter Ames during the winter quar- 
ter as he is busy helping his father on 
the farm this fall. He is seventeen 
years old, five feet seven and three- 
quarters inches high and weighs 151 
pounds. He believes in regular hours, 
goes to bed by ten o’clock, and main- 
tains that any farm boy who works on 
the farm has as good a chance of be- 
ing a health champion as he had. © 





Fighting Freight Rate 
Increase 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your paper bearing this date is at 
hand and in looking it over we note 
in your column of “Odds and Ends,” 
a@ paragraph pertaining to the pro- 
posed increase in freight rates on hogs 
from lowa points to New York with 
some suggestions as to the oppor- 
tunity for farmers’ organizations in- 
teresting themselves in freight rate 
matters. 

In connection with this matter we 
wish to suggest that nobody has 




















Products of the Farm... Potatoes 
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C4 Hard Row — 


a Hoe — and a 


RAICHOLSOR 
MILL BASTARD Fi 


E city dweller seldom 
realizes the hard work 
needed to raise that food 
he is so dependent upon, 
the potato. 


But the farmer does— 

and makes it easier 

by sharpening his hoe 
® witha Nicholson Mill 
’ Bastard File. 


The Mill Bastard is the 
file with which to sharpen 
most edged tools except 
the hand saw—for this 
job, of course, you use the 


Nicholson Slim Taper File, 
. At your hardware dealer’s 


NICHOLSON FILE Co. 
Providence, R. 1., U. S. A. 





~ NICHOLSON FILES 


A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Nell) FEEDER forsBepie 


PAYS FOR ITSELF first year fn feed and labor 
saved. New features of SUCCESSFUL make it 









the most convenient and practical 
feeder on the market. Handles 





DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO, -MEETMM E.I< ST. DES MOINES. |OWA 





watched the interests of Iowa live- 
stock shippers in regard to freight 


rates more closely than the Sioux City | 


Livestock Exchange, and the ex- 
changes at Omaha and St. Joseph have 
likewise been alert as each of them 


maintains a traffic department which | 


closely scrutinizes every proposed 
change in these rates. 

We, together with other river mar- 
kets, some time ago filed requests for 
suspension of the tariffs proposing in- 
ereases and we are now engaged in 


preparing for the hearing which occurs | 
Some of | 


very soon at Kansas City. 
the most skilled traffic men in the 
country will represent this and other 
exchanges at that hearing to prevent 
the increase. 

It would probably surprise the live- 
stock growers of Iowa if they were in- 
formed of the amount of money spent 
by us annually for their protection in 
the matter of freight rates. As an il- 
lustration of what has been done in 
previous years, a reduction of the 
minimum on hogs from 17,000 to 16,500 
pounds grew out of information gath- 
ered on this market by this exchange 
and the subsequent effort to correct 
the condition because of what that in- 
formation showed. The change was 
made in lowa and later extended to 
other states by order of the Interstate 
Commerce* Commission. 

SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK EX: 

CHANGE. 

By R. E. Whitlock. 
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! on Your Farm 


Dont buy 
“A** Batteries 
ad or ey to 
charge them when you can eliminate 
oot ieee neti 
to t hi system, is 
COLE init does it. Screw it inta 
a 32 voltlight eocket, attach your set and you 
are fooling with “A Batteries forevera 
No a ES gy to work—sim 
Inexpensive — gr ter reception—— brings 
yout set up-to-date. Thousands in use, 
back if not entirely satisfactory. Post Paid 
With plug and 10 feet of cordfor $2.50. When you 
specify how many tubes, 2'o and type 
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of tubes in set. Reference First National Bank. 
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7,000 


You— 


“Choose Drake 
as Y our School”’ 


Drake University’s 7,000 
alumni will tell you that in 
academie honors, spirit, tradi- 
tions and ideals, no school in 
the land ean offer you more 
than Drake. Scholastic stand- 
ards are high, the cost of ob- 
taining an education at Drake 
is moderate, and there are ex- 


ceptional opportunities for 
the future in Des Moines, 
where Drake is located. 


COURSES IN 
SIX COLLEGES 


Complete standard courses 
are offered by Drake Univer- 
sity in six ecolleges—Liberal 
Arts, Edueation, Law, Com- 


merece and Finance, Bible, 
and Fine Arts. Credits 
earned at Drake are accepted 
by all edueational institutions 
of like rank in the United 
States and Europe. Drake’s 
faculty is composed of edu- 


eators of note in their various 
fields. 


FALL SEMESTER 
OPENS SEPT. 13 


Registration for the Fall 
Semester at Drake University 
begins September 13. High 
school graduates who plan to 
enter Drake at that time 
should file their eredits with 
the Registrar at once. 


Plan Now to Make 
Drake Your School 


Drake University 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Alumni Tell 
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New Low Prices * 
on famous Buckeye “‘Crib with XS 


the Steel Rib.” 
strength of prime quality gal- 
vanized steel—no seconds. Safe, 
durable, economical protection 
—pays for itself in one year 
Storm and rat proof. 
moved without twisting out of 
shape. Lasts a lifetime — bins 
now in use 15 years. 


FRE 


Built. double- 





uasily 














HOTEL BURLINGTON 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Rates: $1.50 up—Bath $2.00 up 
NEW COFFEE SHOP now open. 
R. E. PETTIGREW, Manager 











DURO EAR TAGS 


For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 
The only tag thar punches a clean, round hole 
in the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 


quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 
Name and numbers stand out clearly. @ 
Send today for free samples. full description and prices. 
Sold by supply dealers or direct. 





WRITE TODAY for cardboard model 
and complete new prices. Address 


THE PIERCE CO., 930 D Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 

















styles. Full wei 








Fence Prices Smashed! 


| Save Astonishingly new low freight paid 
} 


y —— KE Barb Wire, Posts. 
ea zr '° Ire, Fosts. 
iy 30 deve teial, $20 600 Bond Goeractee, 


The Fair Flower Show 


HAT makes a flower a blue ribbon 
winner at the Iowa State Fair? 
The answer to that question is the 
thing that I have been seeking among 
the beautiful exhibits at. the jubilee 
fair this week and last. You know, 
among the classes of flowers entered, 
there are new entries every day and 
what one sees today will likely be 
moved out to give space for something 
else tomorrow. 

I was delighted with the beautiful 
and artistic arrangements of winter 
bouquets which were on. display on 
one of the first days. One that I par- 
ticularly liked was made up of the 
dried plant called Honesty. Its flow- 
ers are flat shaped, transparent disks 
rather oblong in shape. These grow 
very profusely on the stems and re- 
mind one of opalescent fish scales or 
the lining of pearl clam shells. The 
plant is a biennial, which means that 
it will not bloom until the second year. 
It is very attractive in bouquets mixed 
with one of the feathery plants dried 
for winter use. 

There were prizes given for the best 
arrangements of garden flowers in 
classes with one color predominating 
and for certain other specifications 
such as perennials. Mrs. Robert Clark, 
of the Apple Grove Orchards at Mitch- 
ellville, won a blue ribbon on a bowl 
arranged with pink predominating. It 
contained two varieties of gladiolus, 
Mrs. F. C. Peters and Capt. Boynton, 
lavender Centuria Americana and 
pink Centuria Imperialis and purple 
Salipagosis. The points upon which 
the judge decides usually include the 
quality of the flowers, whether they 
stand up well, size, maturity, etc., the 
arrangement and the suitableness of 
things put together. This was the 
first year that Mrs. Clark had grown 
several of these plants. 

The zinnia is coming into its own. 
No longer need we have zinnias of or- 
dinary scrub varietiés when such ‘won- 
derfully -elear colored, nicely formed 
specimens as those seen at the fair 
can be grown by amateurs. There was 
an exhibition of show dahlias there, 
the size of some of them approaching 
that of a luncheon plate. To get 
blooms of that sort, it is necessary to 
have the varieties which produce large 
flowers to begin with, but in addition 
the buds must be pinched off to allow 
the strength to go to the one re- 
maining 

The Midwest Gladiolus Show, which 
was a big feature in the flower show 
at the fair, showed the varieties grown 
mostly by those persons who grow 
gladiolus for commercial purposes. 
That is, the exhibits were to show the 
public what could be purchased from 
the growers in the line of bulbs. Each 
day there were prizes given for best 
twenty-five varieties, best twelve va- 


rieties, basket arrangements, single 
spikes, and many others. 
One grower told me that if you 


grew gladiolus for the blooms, black 
soil was best, but if you were con- 


cerned about the bulbs for next year, ° 


sand seemed to be better. Glads, as 
the growers nearly always designate 
them, are relatively free from diseases 
and pests. Their chief trouble seems 
te be from beetles which attack the 
bulbs while they are in winter storage. 
Another grower explained that a 
glad shoot should not. be cut so that 
less than four leaves remain. That is 
so that the strength from the leaves 
will feed the bulb. The reason that 
the flowers should be cut first is that 
they can be better appreciated in the 
house and, secondly, the bulbs are 
weakened if the seed pods form. How- 
ever, one of the foremost growers of 
the state, who has himself introduced 
more than sixty-five new varieties, 
says that since glads have been hy- 
bridized to the point that they are 
now, most of them are so nearly ster- 
ile that seed pods will not form even 
when the flowers are left uncut. 
There are now some 2,000 varieties 
of the gladiolus in existence and the 





interlocking Fence Co., Box 726 Morton, Ul. 





propagators are working yearly to bet- 
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Trussed 
and 








An added feature that insures long-time efficiency 
is the use of rust-resisting, copper-alloy sheet steel, 
heavily galvanized, in the construction of the hopper, 
sections and spouts. The cable; too, is made of 
copper-alloy crucible-steel_ wire; it. has greater 
strength than ordinary iron wire cable and is rust- 


resisting. 


Thus in this Elevator you get extra years 


of service at no extra cost. 


You'll find the New John Deere efficient in every 
mechanical feature. It has a self-locking windlass, 
brake-controlled wagon dump, telescoping reach, 
and roller bearings in both head and boot shafts, 
It can be furnished 
with roof extension, swinging receiving hopper, open 
or closed spouts and for operation either by horse side Cup Elevator— 


insuring light, quiet running. 







power or engine power. 


ate and shows a substantial saving 


i Way 


New John Deere 
Portable Grain Elevator 


is “built like a ‘bridge”— with trussed construction that 
prevents sagging, reduces wear, and prevents binding of 


the bearings, thus reducing draft. 
—there are no bolts to work loose. 


This Elevator soon pays for itself. It costs little to oper- 
Write John Deere, Moline, Ill., for descriptive Folder PE-445, 


OHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF-QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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The trusses are riveted 


The John Deere In- 


for permanent instal- 
lation. Handles all 
kinds of grain, in- 
cluding flax and ear 
corn. installation 


riced | ° 
high 445, to meet all require- 





ter these. One good one may come 
out of a thousand attempts, so you 
see, propogating new varieties is a 
process of infinite patience. 

At any rate, since the glad is so well 
liked and comparatively easily grown, 
and since there are so many from 
which to choose, no one ought to be 
content to grow a scrub variety. 

Here is a recommended list that one 
of the growers helped me to select by 
walking in and out among the exhibits 
of all of the growers represented at 
the fair. It is by no means complete 
but is one that could be used for very 
satisfactory results by anyone. 

These first ones are very inexpen- 
sive bulbs: Los Angeles, shrimp pink; 
Anna Eberius, dark purple; Rose 
Ash, ashes of roses; Le Marechal 
Foch, pale lavender; 1910 Rose (a 
very early one), bronze rose; Albania, 
white; Gold, yellow; Rose Glory, rose 
pink; Mrs. Frank Pendleton, pink 
blotched; Crimson Glow, red. 

These three are newer creations and 
still rather righ in price but are very 


beautiful: W. H. Phipps, iridescent 
pink; Dr. Frank Bennett, scarlet; 
Crinkles, rose and its petals are 
crinkled. 


W. P. Childress & Son, Valley Junc- 
tion, won many first prizes, among 





them, first on collection of varieties, 



























which numbered fifty-two. Paul Tuck- 
er, of Mitchellville, won second with 
forty varieties. Four of the highest 
awards given at the show went to 
the Foss Heaton Gladiolus Gardens, of 
Shannon City.—R. E. W. 





Sweet Clover in Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I read with interest Victor Felters’) 
experience with sweet clover in corn, 
and would like to add ours. Last year 
we broadcast, at the last cultivation, 
ten pounds per acre on a twelve acré 
field. The sweet clover, on an average, 
was about six inches high by winter. 

We left’ the stalks stand, not even 
pasturing them, till about May 10 when 
we harrowed them down. The clover 
grew but little while the heavy stalk 
growth was above, but after it was 
removed the clover grew very well. 
In fact when plowed under the first 
week of June it was higher than the 
front wheels of the tractor. 

While one year’s results are experi 
mental at best, we have reason to be in 
favor of at least another trial, espe 
cially on a two year corn rotation and 
considering the iow price of sweet 
clover. 

KENNETH A. DYER. 

Warren County, Iowa. 
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20 REWARD 


1. ANYONE STEALING PROPERTY FROM, OR 
2. ANY AGENT COMMITTING A SWINDLE ON 


THIS FARM PROTECTED BY 








SERVICE BUREAU ., 
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THE SIGN OF PROTECTION 











Curbing Thieves and Swindlers 
| The Crooks Learn 





That This Sign 


Means Business! 


WALLACES FARMER | | ‘T 


O protect Iowa Service Bureau 


Members, a $50.00: reward was 


announced three years ago and 
members supplied with a reward 
sign. Farm thievery was so com- 
mon that in many neighborhoods 
no property was safe unless guarded 
constantly. Results were immedi- 
ate. In: three years rewards have 
been paid on a total of 


233 Convictions for Stealing and Swindling 


(145 Received Penitentiary Sentences, Ranging From 1 to 15 Years Each) 


Each year the number of rewards claimed has decreased. First, because there are 
fewer thieves running loose; and second, because most thieves now realize that it is dan- _ 
gerous to molest a farm where the Service Bureau sign is posted. 


Every Iowa Farmer Eligible to Membership 


Membership in the Service Bureau is sold with five-year 
subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer, at the nominal cost of 25 
cents extra, $3.75 paying for both. Present subscribers to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, but who are not members of the Service 
Bureau, can renew any time for five additional years and 
immediately their membership in the Service Bureau be- 
comes effective. 


A Profitable Investment for You 


Thousands of leading Iowa farmers have this protec- 


tion. Combined as it is with subscription to Wallaces’ 
Farmer, they do not hesitate to declare it is one of the best 
investments they ever made. Unquestionably this reward 
offer has saved Iowa farmers from losses aggregating thou- 
sands of dollars with which to buy additional necessities 
and comforts for the farm and home. 


Don’t Delay — Get This Protection at Once 


The thief may visit your farm next and any delay is likely to be expensive. Stealing of poultry and other property is 
going on all over Iowa, but Service Bureau members agree that their losses are light compared to neighbors who have no 
reward sign. Do not wait until your hen house is raided, but join the Service Bureau at once and post the sign warning off 
both thieves and swindlers. Just use the renewal blant below and from this time on 


Let the $50.00 Reward Offer Guard Your Home! 
: / 





WHAT SATISFIED MEMBERS SAY 


Discourages Thieves Stopped the Stealing 
‘‘I find my reward sign is a ‘“We have not been bothered 
very effective discouragement to by thieves since our sign was 
thieves.”’ posted.’” 
—W. F. Nussbaum, Le Mars, Ia. . —Austin Woods, Earlham, Ia. 


Worth the Whole $3.75 


‘“‘Your reward offer for conviction of farm thieves is alone 
worth the price for both subscription and membership.’’ 
—D. C. Forde, Logan, Iowa. 


Many Similar Letters, All Voluntary, are on File 


mw we a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FIVE-YEAR RENEWAL WITH SERVICE BUREAU 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: I want to join the Service Bureau and have 


fj all the benefits of membership. Please extend my present sub- 


i] 


scription 5 more years and send me reward sign for my farm 
entrance. 





I enclose $3.75 by Check []. Money Order [). Bank Draft [). 
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Electric Refrigeration 


Data compiled from the experiment- 


al farm electric line at Renner, S. D., 


under the direction of the South Da- 


kota Agricultural College, show that 
electric refrigeration is costing the 
farmers using it on this line less than 
$12 per year on the average. 

The investigation showed that re- 
frigerators on eight farms on the test 
line required an average of 77 kilowatt 


ENGINEERING 











quired less electricity by 1.2 kilowatt 
hours per week than the refrigerator 
most unfavorably’ located. At the 
three-cent rate, this saving would be 
only $1.87 per year.” | 





Portable Stock Chute 


A North Dakota reader writes: 





hours of electricity per month dur- | 


ing the three warmest months of the 
summer, and an average of 43.6 kilo- 
watt hours per month during five cold- 
er months of the year. At the three- 
cent rate charged the Renner line 
patrons, the cost of refrigeration was 
$2:31 per month during the hottest 
weather and $1.31 per month during 
the cooler period of the year. 
Electric refrigeration on four farms 


on which a check was made thruout | 


the year required an average of 3/9 





kilowatt hours of electricity. Three of 
the refrigerators were turned off dur- 


ing the winter. The one in operation 
the entire year consumed a total of 


436 kilowatt hours of electricity, cost- | 


ing $13.08, or only $1.53 more than 
the average of the other three. The 
cost of using the four refrigerators 
averaged $11.91 each per year. The 
cost under other rates can easily be 
found from the kilowatts used. 

Additional facts brought out in the 
investigation were as follows: 

“The average temperature main- 
tained by the home electric refriger- 
ators was 42.64 degrees fahrenheit, or 
approximately 10 degrees lower than 
the temperature in ice boxes which 
were tested. 

“As the weather gets warmer, the 
refrigerators use more electricity. An 
increase of one degree for a week 
made the refrigerators use about one- 
third of a kilowatt hour more of elec- 
tricity for the week. 

“A favorable lecation for the re- 
frigerator in the house saves some 
electricity. The most favorably lo- 
cated refrigerator on the test line re- 





“I am enclosing photo of a portable 
stock loader which I have made, and 





Beite 
city 





“old man weather 


corn one ear at a time. 
the back-breaking work. 





find very convenient indeed, and which | 


I think may be of interest to other 
readers. I think the construction is 
fairly clear from the photo. The main 
sills are 4x4’s, preferably pressure cre- 
osoted; the floors are of 2x8’s, the next 
to the last board at each end being ex- 
tended about a foot each way, to hold 


the braces for the side walis. The cross- 


pieces are also 4x4’s. I have used four 
narrow wheels on a gas pipe axle, but 
two wide wheels would do just as well. 
While this is heavier than could be 


lifted around, one man can handle it 
easily by picking up the rear end and 
pushing it on the wheels. If made 
solidly of creosoted material, it should 
last a lifetime.” 

We are very glad to have this photo 
and experience letter, since a conven- 
ient and lasting loading chute is al- 
most a necessity where much livestock 
is to be handled. 





Tightening Rusted Silo 
Hoops 


Are you sure that the hoops on your 
silo are tight enough to prevent air 
leaking in and spoiling the silage? 
Often the threads and the nuts be- 
come rusted together and it seems im- 
possible to draw them up. First go 
over all the nuts and threads with a 
can of kerosene or of penetrating oil. 
putting this on several times and al- 
lowing plenty of time for it to work 
in. Sometimes this will permit the nut 
to be loosened slightly. When the 
kerosene fails to loosen it, this can 
often be dore by holding: a heavy 


| blowtorch 








Fits These 


Tractors 


Fordson, McCormick- 
Deering 10-20, John 
Deere 15-27 and Gen- 
eral Purpose, Hart- 
Parr 12-24, Wallis and 
United. 


A Complete 
Line 
Tractor- mounted, 
tractor - pulled, 
horse -drawn, one 
and tworow types. 


pip bad weather cut your corn profits last fall? Beat 
* to it this year with the most 
modern Corn Picker-Husker on the market. Stop picking 


Sto 

The Belle City will pick and 
husk corn right into the wagon at about 3 cents a bushel 
and put extra dollars in your pocket. 


Works in any weather that you can put a tractor in 
the field. Gets down corn and works right up to fence. 
A guaranteed pie 
known responsibility. 
exclusive manufacturers of corn 
picker-huskers and threshers in the 
world...a proved product, not an 
experiment. 
frame...cut steel gears... roller 
bearings... Alemite-Zerk lubrica- 
tion, and a price that makes it out- 
standing value. 


WRITE 


dealers. No interest on notes if paid when due. 


BELLE CITY MFG. CO. 
RACINE 


Power Equipment Company, 


Corn Picker-Husker | F 


WEATHER 


—Get All The 
Corn. Gét It 
Early. It’s 
worth a lot of 
money in the 
crib this year. 





feeding a corn crew. 


Stop 


uct 


a firm of 


he largest 


Heavy steel tubing 


today for full particulars. Prompt 
service through distributor or 


WISCONSIN 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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hammer or axe under the nut and 
striking it on top with another ham- 
mer. Still another way is to slip a 
sheet of tin or asbestos paper behind 
the joint, then turn the flame from a 
on the nut, then try to 
loosen it while the nut is hot. 

Once the nut is partially loosened, 
it is usually possible, by using kero- 
sene liberally and turning the nut 
backward and forward, gradually to 
tighten the most obstinate nut. Where 
the staves have shrunk and the nut 
comes up to the end of the thread with- 
out tightening the hoop, one remedy is 
to remove the nut and slip on heavy 
washers or even sections cut from a 
gaspipe of the proper size, while an- 
other way is to slip under the hoop 
strips of galvanized iron or similar 
material of roll roofing. 


New Data on Life of 
Machinery 


So many of our readers have asked 
us about the cost of using various 
farm machines that I am glad to an- 
nounce that a new bulletin on this 
subject, “Life, Service, and Cost of 
Service of Farm Machinery,” has just 
been published by Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, and copies may be ob- 
tained free on request to the above ad- 
dress. 

This bulletin is based on the data 
obtained in an extensive survey, the 
results of which show that. the average 
life of all farm machines is approxi- 
mately fifteen years, which is rather 
more than previous surveys in ether 
sections of the country have shown. 

A spring tooth harrow is the short- 
est lived of the machines studied and 
a wagon lasts longest. The average 
life of the spring tooth harrow was 
eight years and of the wagon twenty- 
four years. The variation between in- 
dividual machines was great. For ex- 
ample, ali grain binders in the study 
had an average life of sixteen years, 
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but they varied from five to thirty- 
three years. 

The average machine in these sur- 
veys was used only sixteen days a 
year, varying from four days for the 
seeder to eighty days for the wagon 
and gasoline engine. With few excep- 
tions the life of the machines was not 
directly influenced by the number of 
days used per year. 

The average cost of one day’s serv- 
ice varied from 8 cents for a one row 
cultivator to $10.11 for an ensilage cut- 
ter. The annual cost of repairs, in 
proportion to first cost of the machine, 
was the highest for the one row culti- 
vator amounting to 5 per cent. It was 
lowest for the roller, seeder and spring 
tooth harrow, % per cent. 

One of the surprising features of 
the surveys was that failure to house 
farm machinery did not appreciably 
shorten the life of the machine. It 
has been generally thought that the 
cost of farm machinery service was too 
high because of the failure of farmers 
to house their machinery. The sur- 
veys did not bear this out, altho they 
did show a slight advantage for hous- 
ing. 

In some instances machines made 
almost entirely of metal and _ not 
housed seemed to last as long as those 
that were housed.” On the other hand, 
some machines with many small parts, 
or with parts of wood, cloth or leather, 
badly need shelter. Binders fall in 
this class. It was found that binders 
which are sheltered required only 1.38 
cents an acre for repairs, but those 
not housed required 2.63 cents—almost 
twice as much. 

“While the economic advantage of 
housigg were not great for some ma- 
chines, there are other advantages for 
housing,” the bulletin points out. 
“Housed machines are of better ap- 
pearance. The care and attention 
given thru careful housing indicates a 
high standard of management and it 
is believed that there are savings in 
time and gains in efficiency.” 
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Rambling Thru the Fair 


We walked thru the Machinery Hall 
and saw the first radio which was used 
Some great step from 
messages in code with a long 
armed key controlled by the steady 
nerves of the operator, so that the right 

Jength of spark would make the gap and 
thus form the code words, to the simple 
standing before the microphone and- in 
ordinary conversational tone telling the 
world. Some progress, too in tuning in 
when nowadays on many receiving sets 
the movement of a single dial is suffi- 
cient, to one of the old models shown 
out there on which there were nine con- 
trols besides the switch to adjust before 
the voice of the transmitting station 
could be heard distinctly. 

In connection with this radio exhibit, 
we, like many others, crowded up to see 
how photo-radio works. Pictures trans- 
mitted by radio are from the film rather 
than from the print. 

In the Educational Building, Mr. Tony 
Televox attracted so much attention that 
it was next to impossible during the dem- 
onstrations to get within speaking dis- 
tance of him. And since we had no dial 
telephone at our disposal with which to 
get his attention, nor did we know his 
code whistle (we never could whistle 
anyway), we just looked and let it go 
at that. This mechanical man is destined 
to many uses in industry. His ‘‘keeper’’ 
and demonstrator said that this demon- 
stration was just an attempt to draw 
back the curtains of the future and let 
the world see what was going to come 
to pass. Tony was an absurd looking 
creature, one of whom no husband would 
be the least jealous, but when called in 
the right manner and whistled to in code, 


on a ship in 1898, 


sending 


he did his stuff admirably. This in- 
cluded turning off and on switches to 
start power plants, vacuum sweepers, 


electric fans, etc. He was a part of the 
Iowa State College exhibit. 

Another interesting exhibit by the 
Iowa State College’ was the showing of 
a mercury vapor lamp which contains no 
red in its light. Flowers, apples, corn, 
etc., were @xamined under the light and 
found to be beautiful purples and dark, 
almost black, in color. When brought to 
the ordinary light, their reds showed up 
again. g A little house wih two rooms, 
one painted black and the other white, 
were illuminated by a light of the same 
candle-power. The effects continually 
brought forth exclamations of amazement 
from the spectators. (Note—For good il- 
lumination choose light walls.) 

We gathered ’round with the rest of 
the interested spectators to witness the 
demonstration by the State University of 
Iowa chemistry department, in which li- 
quid air was used. A steam boiler was set 
in action by the use of liquid air without 
the aid of heat; steel wire was burned as 
easily as paper, and many other interest- 
ing feats were performed. 

The State Teachers’ College exhibited 
a picture of its campus made entirely of 
sand, colored and mounted on two levels 
of glass, to produce the proper effect of 
perspective. . 

On the second floor of this building the 
independent colleges displayed their usual 
college views, courses of study, year- 
books, ete. Drake University entertained 
with a Felix the Cat movie, the machine 
being furnished by the Visual Education 
Department of the school. Simpson Home 
Economiecsites handed out decorated ju- 
bilee birthday cakes and recipe sheets. 
Cummings Art School showed their art- 
ists at work, using live models from which 
to work, 

Which brings us down to the exhibit of 
Iowa artists in oil, water color, showcard 
paint and monochrome. It is gratifying 
to know that not all of the artists of the 
state are town and city residents. Love 
of art knows no limits. One of the win- 
ners in three out of four of the classes 
in which he was eligible to enter, was 
Orr C. Fisher, of Mount Ayr, Iowa. A 
farm boy who knows both his art and his 
farm, and who can see beauty in a farm 
landscape, either in oil or réality, is Mr. 
Fisher.—¥. H, — 
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Grand champion Hampshire sow, shown by 








Draft Horses 


All draft horses, ponies and light horses, 
except trotters, were housed this year, 
for the first time, in one big horse barn 
at the Iowa State Fair. The addition of 
a west wing to the. brick horse barn made 
this possible. The Percheron breed easily 
led in number of horses on exhibition. 
The Singmaster banner this year was 
carried forward under the name of Charles 
Omer, he being the third generation of 
Singmasters to exhibit horses at the 
Iowa State Fair. His father, J. O. Sing- 
master, was on hand and still active ir 
the show-ring, having exhibited horses 
for the past forty-three years. The Sing- 
masters this year won the junior and 
grand championships on their two-year- 
old stallion, Maple Grove Chadwick. They 
also won, the same honor, junior and 
grand champion, on their two-year-old 
mare, Maple Grove Sophia. The reserve 
junior and reserve grand champion stal- 
lion was found in the first prize-yearling, 
Oak Forest Chancellor, exhibited by E. L. 
Humbert & Son, of Corning, Iowa. The 
senior and reserve grand championship 
went to the beautiful and well propor- 
tioned mare, Urane, from the F. E. Mur- 
phy Co. stables, of Breckenridge, Minn. 

The Belgian men put up a good show, 
as usual, this year, Samuel Bell, of Pitts- 
burgh, judging. Holbert’s Horse Im- 
porting Co., Greely, Iowa, won the first 
class judged with their aged stallion, 
Major de Malmaison. This horse met 
his defeat for grand championship honors 
in the first prize winner of the four- 
year-old class, Espoir de Ath, owned: by 
Earl Brown, of Minneapolis. Espoir de 


Pitts ad 





Adolph Riessen’s grand champion Spotted 
Poland sow. 









Ath was senior and grand champion stal- 


lion of the show. C. G. Good & Son fur- 
nished the junior champion stallion, Su- 
preme Event. Earl Brown also won the 
grand champion mare on his three-year- 
old, Range Line Marie. Hazard & Stout, 
David, Iowa, and Boulder Bridge Farm, 
Excelsior, Minn., won blue ribbons with 
their Belgians. 

The Clydesdale show was purely an 
Towa breeders’ affair, F. L. Anderson & 
Son, of Ross, Iowa, winning both cham- 
pionships with their stallions, Fairholme 
Black Trooper, senior champion, and 
Prince Cedric 3d, junior and grand cham- 
pion. In the mare classes, Fern, exhibit- 
ed by J. G. Jarard & Son, of New Sharon, 
Iowa, was senior champion. The grand 
championship was placed on the junior 
champion, Green Meadow Black Goun, 
shown by Stringham Bros., Dexter, Iowa. 

In the Shire division, Iowa breeders put 
on the show, with no outside of the state 
competition. An old-time breeder and 
exhibitor, F. A. Huddlestun, of Webster 
City, Iowa, showed both champions in 
the stallion classes. His yearling stallion, 
Moddle, was junior champion, and his 
aged horse, Tatton Dray King 11th, was 
senior and grand champion. The senior 
and grand champion mare was found in 
Fashion Plate, an entry from Smith Bros., 
of Adelphi, Iowa. John Ritchie, Strat- 
ford, Jowa, judged the Shires. 





Mules and Ponies 


If you happened to be near the open 
arena west of the horse barn at the Iowa 
State Fair, Tuesday afternoon, you saw 
a real mule show. Some twenty mules 
entered by Argenbright & Frazier, of 























Armstrong Bros., Wayne county, Iowa, and their winning Shropshire club lambs. 


Tamworth grand champion sow, owned by 






Fox Chemical Co. 


Adrian, Mo., and twenty-five head by 
Hutson .& Son, of State Center, Iowa, 
furnished the show. Hutson & Son won 
all the hitches, including pairs, fours and 
sixes, but Argenbright & Frazier will 
carry back to Missouri the purple ribbon 
for champion mule of the show. 

In the pony exhibit, Geo. A. Heyl & 
Son, Washington, Ill., won most of the 
ribbons. Their King Larego 2d stallion 
won the senior and grand championship, 


The Sheep Show 


There were nearly a thousand sheep on 
the Iowa State Fair grounds this year, 
They were divided as follows: 298 Shrop- 
shires, 177 Oxford Downs, 162 Hampshires, 
45 Cotswolds, 31 Southdowns, 39 Cheviots, 
18 Lincoln and Leicesters, 16 Dorsets, 27 
Rambouillets, 61 B. type Merinos, 82 C. 
type Merinos and twelve market lambs, 


J. G. Hanmer, of Ames, was the judge, 
and gave general satisfaction. 

This show was one of the best shows 
of recent years. The classes, with hardly 
an exception, were larger in number; the 
animals were better in quality than here- 
tofore, and in the very best condition. 

One of the interesting features of the 
show was the exhibits by breeders who 
were showing for the first time. There 
is a prize offered each year for breeders 
showing for the first time, providing the 
animals shown are bred by the exhibitor. 
Cc. W. Riggle, of Osceola, Iowa, won this 
prize this year, with a well fitted lot of 
sheep of fine quality. Last year, E. H. 
Rotter, of West Point, Iowa, won first 
prize, showing animals bred by him. This 
year he came back with an entire string 
and showed up well with both Iowa 
breeders and those from other states, 
Dinsdale Brothers, of Traer, Iowa, had a 
fine lot of sheep this year for their first 
exhibit. This particular department is of 
real interest and creates a lot of enthu- 
siasm, due to the fact that these first- 
year exhibitors do not have to compete 
with old and experienced showmen. 

Geo. McKerrow, of Pewaukee, Wis., one 
of the oldest active breeders in the busi- 
ness, was showing his own sheep in the 
show-ring this year, in spite of the fact 
that he is past seventy-six years of age. 
He still has the pep and enthusiasm of 
the younger breeders. 

R. C. Yohe, of Allerton, Iowa, was the 
largest Iowa exhibitor, having out prac- 
tically a complete string. Chase Brothers, 
of Willow Lake, S. D., showed the cham- 
pion Shropshire ram. This was a well- 
fitted animal of ideal type, and while not 
as large as some, made up for it in qual- 
ity and condition. Strutz & Sons, of 
Jamestown, N. D., had the champion 
Hampshire ewe. A. J. Blakely, of Grin- 
nell, had both champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe on two aged Delaine Merinos, in 
the all-wool breeds. They were in splen- 





did condition and made an attractive 
showing. R. C. Yohe had the grand 
champion ram in the all-mutton breeds, 


on a very nice Shropshire spring lamb. 
George Jewett, a club boy from Ames, 
had the champion ewe in the all-mutton 
breeds on a very classy Oxford lamb. 

The show this year was made up very 
largely of the entries of smaller breeders 
of Iowa and adjoining states. 


Farm Colt Club 


A farm colt club class was added to the 
horse show this year with an offering 
of $500 in premiums to farm boys and 
girls and colt club members. Seventeen 
Iowa boys and three girls were out with 
their colts: to win the money. Each boy 
or girl was required to fit, groom, braid 
and decorate and show their colts. And 
they did a creditable job, putting many a 
horseman to shame in the art of showing 
horses. All the boys and girls turned 
their colts the right way before the judge, 
an etiquette overlooked by many an old- 
timer. When the boys and girls first 
came into the ring, they were required 
to place and write their reasons on a class 
of six colts, then the colts were shown 
by the boys and girls before the three 
judges, H. G. McMillan, James Pedley 
Then the fun began, 
Clydesdales 





and John Ritchie. 
for there were Percherons, 
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and Belgians all in the same class. Well, 
the “judges finally finished placing the 
colts. Other judges were standing at the 
ringside, judging the boys and girls on 
the way they showed and decorated their 


colts. In the rating on individual merit 
of colt, Orin Emerson, of Eagle Grove, 
stool first, with a large, well fitted Per- 
cheron; Jack Stanley, Audubon, Iowa, 
stood second, with a typical Clydesdale; 


und Francis Boss, of Winterset, lowa, was 
third with a representative of the Bel- 
gian breed. It made one think of an old- 
time county fair in the days when ali 
breeds competed together. 

In the final rating, everything consid- 
ered, Orin Emerson won first; Ruth Lee, 
Mitchellville, second; Eugene Boss, Win- 
terset, third, and Ivan Lee, Mitchellville, 
Stucrt Stringham, Dexter, and Bertwin 
Hoyer, Claire, Iowa, all three tied for 
fourth place, 


Draft Geldings and Mares 


In the draft gelding and mare classes 
at the lowa State Fair, things were very 
much alive. Buster, one of Gormley’s 
big geldings, won the championship. Eight 
Iowa farm teams were shown to wagon, 
team to count 75 per cent, groom, harness, 
waron and manners 25 per cent. A pair 
of young, snappy Percheron mares, owned 
by S. M. Hague, Waukee, Iowa, won 
first, Nelson Gormley second, on a big 
pair of roan geldings; third went to J. C 





Jarord & Son, and fourth to C. O. Sing- 
master. Union Stock Co., Chicago, was 
out in the open draft team class, win- 
nine first and third, second going to F. 


BE. Murphy Co., of Minneapolis, on a pair 
of big Percheron mares, 





Seventy-five Years of 
Cattle Breeding 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Angus show was almost an all- 
Jow2 show, James B. Hollinger, of Chap- 
man, Kan., being the only outside exhibit- 
or. All firsts went to lowa breeders ex- 
cept on pair of calves. While Harrison 
& Ryan won seven firsts, and the grand 
champion bull award on a son of Earl 
Marshall, the blues were well distributed 
Wm. Rowles & Son, of Onawa, Iowa, had 


the best of the female classes, winning 
four firsts and both senior and junior 
champion honors. Mrs. “Irene Brown's 


herd from Rose Hill, Towa, won the junior 
champion bull award and first in the year- 
ling herd class. In addition, she placed 
second in two very strong bull classes. 

C. W. Shipton, of Green Mountain, lewa, 
won three firsts in bull against 
two for Harrison & Ryan one for 
Brown. 

While 
female classes, 
Sons, of Blairstown, 
seconds and a third in an 
strong show of Angus females. 

The outstanding feature of the show 
was the extreme predominance of de- 
scendants of Earl Marshall. Harrison & 
Ryan won first in both bull groups and 
the get of sire and aged herd. These 
classes were outstanding. 

The Polled Shorthorns, with ninety cat- 
tle shown, put on the strongest show in 
history, in the opinion of judges and 
ringside fans. A majority of the top 
places went to Bert A. Hanson, of Man- 


classes 


and 


majority of the 
Henry Schmuecker & 
won two firsts, two 
extremely 


towles won a 


kato, Minn., and S. W. Stewart & Son, 
of Blair, Neb. Stewart won the senior 
champion bull award and Hanson the 


junior and grand champion award. Z. T. 
Dunham ~% Sons, Dunlap, Iowa, won the 
senior and grand champion female and 
Hanson the junior champion female class. 





CLOSING AIR LEAKS IN SILOS ° 


There are several ways in which roll 
roofing and roofing cement can be used 
to advantage in filling the silo. Often 


the silage spoils in the pit because of bad 
leaks where the stave part fits onto the 














Grand champion 








Milking Shorthorn, owned by 





Clampitt. 








The “rubber-neck" train that 


pit, and because the pit wall 
may have so square a shoulder that the 
silage does not settle into the pit prop- 
erly. A liberal use of trowel roofing ce- 
ment around the bottom of the staves 
will remedy any leaks. If there is a square 
shoulder, it may be remedied by sloping 
up the square shoulder by building in 
with concrete mortar, or by filling in 
with stiff clay mortar and then fastening 
a strip of roll roofing around the bottom 
of the staves, so that the lower edge 
hangs just below the top of the pit wall. 
Leakage at the doors also can be 
stopped by filling in all cracks with trowel 
roofing cement or stiff clay mortar, then 
putting a strip of roll roofing in front of 
the doors after they are put in, unrolling 
it up as the silo is filled, and tacking the 
upper end over the last door to keep it 
from sliding down as the silage settles. 


top of the 





PERFORMANCE DEPENDS ON SPARK 
PLUGS 

Poor spark plug action is probably the 
most common cause of missed explosion 
in automobile engines. This may be due 
to fouling with carbon, broken or hair- 
cracked porcelains, worn out or wrong 
type of plug, or to a wrong adjustment 
of the spark plug gap. 


visitors around the grounds. 


took 


If the plugs are fouled from oil which 
has been thrown up and carbonized, they 
can easily be cleaned by filling the lower 
part of the plug with alcohol or equal 
parts of household ammonia and water, 
and letting stand a few minutes, then 
rubbing the carbon from the insulator 
with a stiff wire or a small wooden stick 


covered with cloth, cleaning the spark- 
ing points with emery cloth, and then 
wiping the plug dry. Care should be 


taken not to scratch the insulator with 
a knife or with emery cloth, as any break 
in the glaze will cause the insulator to 
absorb carbon and short circuit. The 
spark plug gap should then be adjusted 
to .025 of an inch for average engines and 
-020 of an ineh for high compression en- 
gines. Every car owner should have a 
spark plug gap gauge to test the proper 
gap adjustment. After a spark plug has 
fouled and been cleaned a few times, it 
should be replaced with a new one. 





TURKEYS IN NORTH PLATTE 
Increased profits from turkey growing 
as the result of cooperative marketing of 
the dressed fowls has proved an incentive 
to farmers in the North Platte irrigation 
district in western Nebraska. The farm- 
ers dress the turkeys the day before de- 


livery and cool them over-night on 
farms. The birds are weighed, : 
and paid for as they are delivered. 
purchaser bears all expenses and assyp 
all responsibility after the birds A 
ceived. 

Turkey growers realize from 50 « ents 
$1 for the labor of dressing. This repre 
sents from 15 to 20 per cent of the val, 
of the turkey, and is fully three-fifths 
much as theentire feed cost of rajgj 
and fattening the birds in the No 
Platte district. In 1927, the growers g 
nearly 25,000 birds, and netted about $ig 
000 for the work of dressing. At turkey 
dressing time, neighbors often exchan 
work, and if one grower is inexperienced 
he can usually get a@ neighbor to show 
him the best method of 






are Te 


dressing thel 


birds. Farm dressing is usually betts 
done than in commercial establishment! 
and buyers consider this When biddin, 


for the turkey crop. The fact that ty 
keys move to market so largely just fy 
advance of Thanksgiving and Christmas 
a point favoring the cooperating sellers, 





FALL LAMB MARKET 

Two forces, acting in opposite direc. 
tions, are affecting the prospects for thj 
fall's market in feeder lambs. The result 
is considerable uncertainty about tha 
market, according to C. R. Arnold, of the 
Ohio State University. 

“In the first place, this year’s supply 
of late lambs from the western states jg 
smaller than last year’s,” says Arnold 
“This would tend to reduce the number 
of lambs on the market. 

“However, during the past few years 
sheep prices have been good, and Wool 
has been fairly high. As a result, a con. 
siderable number of lambs has been held 
back from market each year, to increase 
the breeding flocks. This year, in the 
western states, wool prices have declined 
rather noticeably, and as a result there 
may be less interest in increasing the 
flocks beyond the large numbers which 
they have already reached. If this is 
true, we would naturally expect a larger 
percentage of the lambs to be marketed 
this year than were marketed last year, 

“An active demand for feeder lambs js 
expected this fall, because there may be 
a smaller supply available for market at 
the time of year when many feeders buy 
them. Because of the shortage in the 
western. states, the demand may carry 
the price of feeder lambs so high that tt 
will reduce the profits for the feed lots.” 





RID GRAIN BINS OF INSECTS 


“More than the usual precautions will 
have to be taken against granary insects 
if heavy losses are to be avoided in grain 
now going into ordinary storage bins on 
the farm,” says J. H. Bigger, assistant 
entomologist of the Illinois staté natural 
history survey. 

“Before any new grain is stored, the 
bin must Ae cleaned thoroly. Ordinary 
cleaning will not remove the insects pres- 
ent. The bin must be very thoroly swept 
or brushed in such a way as to remove 
all the grain and dust. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the cracks between 
boards and to corners and angles. It is 
in these places that the insects and their 
eggs harbor, and hence these are the 
sources from which newly stored grain is 
infested. Better than sweeping or brush- 
ing would be to scrub the bin with some 
such cleaning substance as hot lye water 
or strong soapsuds. In order to avoid 
infestations from the outside after grain 
is stored, the bin should be closed as 
tightly as possible without shutting off 
air circulation. 

“Grain that is to be used for sted may 
be protected from insects by stirring inte 
it a mixture of lime and crude creosote. 
To treat twenty-five bushels of seed 
wheat, mix two pounds of creosote into 
114 pounds of hydrated lime and then stir 
this mixture thoroly into the grain o 
spread it in the bin as the grain is put 
in. Grain treated in this way will not be 
fit for consumption, and should not be 
fed or sold for anything but seed.” 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim must have some Scotch blood in him, 











MARS. ACRES, WILLYOU 
LEND ME A NEEOLE 
AND THREAD AND 

A PAIR OF SHEARS 
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SLIM ? 
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I'M CUTTING DOWN THIS POCKET 
BOOK TO MAKE IT FIT THEM 
NEW DOLLAR BILLS. 
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4 The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from page 20) 
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Nimbleheeis, the cat, answered the 
fourth tinkle of the bell. She went thru 
ime performance as had Max, the 


the *%< 


goat, and the pig. She took the fourth 


chair and astonished the audience by 
waving her right front foot at them. 

Bobs came into the tent rolling a small 
wooden cask, minus both ends. Instantly, 
Max jumped down from the chair. Put- 
ing his front feet on the cask, he rolled 
it around the ring. This accomplished, 
ne took his seat. The goat jumped down 
and performed the same stunt. Then 
grunty had his turn. He rolled the cask 
twice around the ring before taking his 





at. ‘ , 
Pwext, Bobs took a hoop, and, holding it 
.4 Nimbleheels. Springing from 


calle 
~d chair, she went thru some very pretty 
poop jumping. Then she rolled the hoop 
around the ring, striking it first with 
one foot, then the other, and so on, all 


around the ring. 

When she was seated, Bobs took a 
mouth organ from his pocket and began 
to play a waltz. Down went Max and 
into the ring. Standing on his hind legs, 
he danced to the music. Billy, the goat, 
and Grunty, the pig, met in the ring and 
waltzed together, twice around the ring. 

The people became excited and began 
dapping. Up went Bobs’ hand. “Stop! 
We're glad ye like it. But, please don’t 
forget Silverspurs. Ye might scare him.” 
Instantly there was quiet. 

30obs smiled. ‘‘Thank ye,” he said. 

The beautiful bird in Babs arms was 
getting more and more restless. He 
squirmed, turned his head from side to 
side, his sharp little eyes watching the 
game. From time to time, Bobs turned 
his head to look at him. 

“Gee whiz!” he kept.saying to himself. 
“He ain’t-acted all summer; what if he 
should forget how?’ The thought was 
terrifying. Still the show had to go on. 

Robs went out to the stall and brought 
in some of the old lime barrels, a part of 
the outfit that had caused so much trou- 
ble. There were twelve in all. He put 
them around the ring in pairs—one on 
each side. He fastened a part of an old 
barrel hoop to each pair, thus forming. six 
arches. 

When they were all set, Bobs clapped 
his hands. Away went Max, running 
around the ring and with the speed of 
lightning—taking each hoop with a bound. 
When he had taken his seat, away went 
Grunty with Nimbleheels on his back. 

Galloping he went—his hind-quarters 
bumping up and down in that funny way 
that pigs run. Under the hoop went 
Grunty, over the hoop went Nimbleheels, 
alighting snugly on Grunty’s back as he 
emerged from the hoop—and so on all 
around the ring. 

When Nimbleheels took her chair and 
waved her right fore foot, the people went 
into spasms of delight. Forgetting for the 
moment, they began clapping. Bobs 
frowned it down. 

He was holding Silverspurs now, and 
whispering into his ear. His face was 
tense. Dark circles had formed under his 
eyes, giving them a hollow appearance. 
Cold sweat had formed in drops on the 
boy’s forehead. His heart was pounding, 
coming up into his throat, choking him. 
The psychological moment had arrived— 
would Silverspurs respond? 

Gut stepped Billy the goat. Bobs loos- 
ened his hold on Silverspurs. Away he 
flew, alighting squarely on Billy’s back. 
Away went Billy in long, swinging leaps— 
so fast did he go that his small hoofs 
scarcely touched the earth. 

When Billy passed under a hoop, over 
went Silverspurs, alighting again on Bil- 
ly’s back as he emerged from under the 
hoop, undér and over twice around the 
ring. When Billy slowed down, Silver- 
spurs flew from Billy’s back and alighted 
on Bobs’ bended knee. 

He spread out his wings, fluffed his 
feathers and raised his beautiful head, 
Stretching his neck. His throat swelled. 
He opened his mouth and crowed three 
times—a loud, ringing, cheering note of 
triumph. y 

Bobs drew the bird to him, buried his 
face in his feathers, and sobbed. The 
nervous strain was broken. Uncle Tom 
took the bird from Bobs’ arms. Grandma 
gathered the boy to her breast. She pat- 
ted his back, saying over and over: 
“There, there, don’t cry, dear; don’t cry.” 

Aunt Milly hovered near, all smiles. She 
had enjoyed every minute of it, and it had 
turned out just as she had expected. 


HE sheriff looked around for Bill 
Tucker. He had slipped out unseen. 
Babs got the animals out of the tent to 
the stall, then came back. 
“How did you know the bird, kid?” 
asked the sheriff. 
2 “If ye had hatched your kids ye’d know 
em, wouldn’t ye? I hatched Silverspurs 
out of an egg that a man guv me. I 
hatched him in maw’s incubator. ’ Course 
I knowed Silverspurs, an’ he knowed me.” 
“But I can’t see any difference between 
him and any other birds of his class.” 
“Whistlin’ jack-rabbits! If I didn’t know 
him fer myself, I'd know him by that hole 
in his comb.” : 
“Sure, there is a hole—clean thru his 
comb, ain’t it?” 





“The feathers hide it. It’s so close to 
his head. I made it with a B-B. I wuz 
playin’ I wuz Tell. Silverspurs was the 
boy. His comb was th’ apple. I wuz 
goin’ t’ shoot over it, but, gee whiz, the 
B-B went right thru it.” 

“Why didn’t ye show ‘em his garters, 
Bobs?” asked Babs, brushing up the leg 
feathers, revealing a red ring circling the 
leg. “I painted the garters while Bobs 
held him, with maw’s fruit stain.” Her 
head went up with the pride of it. 

Uncle Tom bent to look. He whistled. 
The sheriff and county attorney looked, 
too. “That’s an idea that’s worth some- 
thing,”’ said the sheriff. 

A man stepped up and offered Bobs a 
silver dollar. ‘‘No, thank ye,’’ said Bobs. 
“Maw said never to take anything that ye 
ain’t earned.” 

The sheriff and county attorney talked 
together in low voices. They hunted up a 
telephone and called Jule at her home on 
the farm. They asked for a description of 
the chickens that were stolen from her 
hen house, and the date of the theft. 

Then they called up the local dealer in 
Wait. They learned that the morning 
after the theft of the Farrell chickens, 
the dealer had bought from Bill Tucker 
two hundred chickens answering the de- 
scription given by Mrs. Jule Farrell. 

Bill Tucker was arrested just as he 
was trying to back his car out of the jam 
of cars that crowded the parking place. 


Bill faced an angry bunch of “farmers. 
Their faces were grim. He heard the 
muttering. It was like the gathering of 


clouds before the storm. 

Bill was frightened. He didn’t want to 
take any chances with that mob of angry 
men. He begged for a speedy settlement. 
He was taken to the court. The farmers 
went along to see that Bill got what was 
coming to him. 

Bill pleaded guilty. He was sentenced 
to one year in the penitentiary and to pay 
to Mrs. Jule Farrell $200, the estimated 
value of the stolen hens, and $100 extra 
for worry caused by the theft. 

It took the judge just half an hour to 
dispose of that case, and Bill, with a 
guard, was on his way to the penitentiary. 
3ill wanted to get out of the county as 
soon as possible. He was afraid of what 
that bunch of angry farmers would do 
to him. 

Indignation was running high. It was 
reported that a bunch had gathered out- 
side the courthouse waiting developments, 
and that one man held a rope. They were 
angry because of their loss. Robbing a 
child of his pet rooster had added oil to 
the flames. There was no telling just 
what might have happened if justice had 
not been so speedily meted out. 

The discovery of Silverspurs proved a 
bonanza to the show. Hundreds of tickets 
were sold. All pronounced it worth the 
money. Many went in just to see the bird 
that had caused Bill Tucker’s downfall. 
The story of Silverspurs and Bobs trav- 
eled like wildfire over the fair ground. 

Bobs was soaring in his seventh heaven. 
Silverspurs was his again. He had 
mourned him as dead. Oh, the joy of it! 
Strange, he had no fear of “what Tim 
might do to him when he found out that 
he had recovered Silverspurs. 

At that very moment, Tim and his 
mother were discussing the tragedy that 
had overtaken Bill. Pastor Merryweather 
had carried the unwelcome news to the 
Tucker farm, 

Mrs. Tucker was shocked, not because 
she had discovered that Bill was a thief— 
she had known that all along; but that 
Bill was taken. She was bitter in her 
denunciation of Bobs. It meant nothing 
to Maw Tucker that her thieving husband 
had stolen Bobs’ pet rooster. 

She couldn't, or wouldn’t, see Bobs’ side 
of it. The only thing she blamed Bill for 
was not getting rid of the rooster. She 
had urged Bill to sell or kill the bird, be- 
fore Bobs or some member of the Farrell 
family should see it in their pen. 


“TT WAS just like your father,” she told 
Tim, “‘to pay no attention to good ad- 
vice. Now, see where he is at! I do 
hope, Tim, when you grow up you'll use 
better judgment than your poor paw did.”’ 
“Don’t you worry about me, maw. I'll 
take care of myself. Ill always look out 
for Tim. You just wait an’ see what I'll 
do that dumbbell of Farrell's.” 

‘I hope you'll give him one that he’ll 
remember all his life,’”’ wiping the tears 
from her fat, red face with the corner of 
her apron. 

“Trust me for that, maw,” blinking his 
beady, rat-like eyes, and chuckling wisely 
to himself. 

“Don’t let any of them Waitites make 
you eat humble pie, Tim, jes’ because 
your poor paw is in the penitentiary,”’ 
admonished his mother. 

“We've lived here in Wait a good many 
years, maw, an’ no Tucker ever et hum- 
ble pie yet.” 

“That’s so, Tim; we've always held our 
heads up.” 

“Nobody is goin’ t’ force humble pie 
down Tim Tucker’s throat, you bank on 
that, maw. Gee, maw, the fellers are all 
afraid of me. I make ’em walk the chalk- 
line.” 

“That’s the way your paw did, an’ his 
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VERY furrow you plow costs a little less money, takes a little 
less time—when you use Star Shares. 
You save a big part of the time lost in sharpening shares, for Star 
Shares stay sharp longer. They pull easier through stubborn soil 
because they scour easy and are shaped right. Thus, they save gasoline 
if you use a tractor—save horseflesh, permitting a longer day’s work 


in the field. 


Over a half century of experience guarantees each Star plow share 
for its quality, fit and finish. Cut down the cost of plowing by putting 
Star Shares on every plow, lister or middleburster you own. Your 


dealer can supply them. 
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Carpentersville, Illinois 
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paw afore him. They respected us, "cause 
they were afraid of us. That’s what you’ve 
got to do, Tim, keep ’em-fearin’ you.” 

“You bet your sweet life, maw; I know 
how to keep ’em comin’ my way.” 

“I guess you do, Tim. Yes, I guess you 
do. But, we’re alone, Tim—all alone. 
Paw’s gone. He’ll be gone a whole year, 
Tim, a whole year,” and she began 
anew to snivel. Maw Tucker was human 
after all. 

(Continued next week) 





PREMIUMS PAID ON REGISTERED 
BRANDS ONLY 


Effective Sept. 1, 1929, the 10 cents per 
hundredweight premium on accredited 
county hogs will be paid only to those 
producers who have been assigned a per- 
manent brand and the same has been 
registered in the offices of the livestock 
commissioners of the various livestock 
exchanges. The regulations are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The payment of the premium fs con- 
tingent on the brand being registered 
with the livestock commissioners. 

2. Only permanent brands may. be reg- 
istered. 

3. There is no expense involved. 

4., All that is necessary is to send the 
code letters of the brand now in use with 
the name and address of the applicant to 
the livestock commissioners. The live- 
stock commissioners are as follows: 

R. L. Cuff, Kansas City Livestock Ex- 
change, Kansas City, Mo.; "H. J. Boyts, 
Sioux City Livestock Exchange, Sioux 
City,. Iowa; Dr. W. T. Spencer, Omaha 
Livestock Exchange, Omaha, Neb.; W. F. 
McKee, Union Stock Yards, Chicago; W. 
A. Peck, St. Paul Livestock Exchange, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 

Since there is no commissioner at the 
St. Louis market. those in the southeast- 
ern part of Iowa who might be considered 
in St. Louis territory should register their 
hogs with W. F. McKee, Livestock Com- 
missioner, Chicago Livestock Exchange, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 





CONSOLATION 
A rich man lying on his death-bed 
ealled his chauffeur and said: “Sykes, I 
am going on a long journey; rugged and 
worse than you ever drove me.” 


“Well, sir,” consoled the chauffeur, 
“there’s one consolation; it’s all down- 
hill” 


| 





More Corn Husked 


~in shorter time 
~with fewer horses. 

















THE THIEMAN 
Ford Motor Attachment for 
McCormick-Deering Corn Huskers 


G=T. more husking done with less trou- 
ble. Save yourhorses. With Thie- 
man Ford Moior Attachment, horses pull 
husker, while motor operates machinery. 
Husker can be operated on wet, snowy 
grecae. Also eliminates side-draft on 
ills. Attachment comes complete, ex- 
cept the motor which any Ford dealer 
can supply. 
It your dealer cannot supply you, write 
direct for details and prices. 


THIEMAN HARVESTER COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. D. ALBERT CITY, 1oWA 
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HARNESS 


Considered perfect by users for 10 years, Walsh 


Harness has always been the strongest, toughest, 
a Lb. di. et the made. 


longest-wearing an ever 
rovements make the new WALSH 





Can be changed to fit any size horse ina 


few minutes. Learn the facts about this 
wie Saruee, chenger 

to use—guaranteed. Write for books 

“ Harness Facts and Figures.” And 

our FREE TRIAL offer. 

Dept. 66 
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YOU CAN BE 


FINANCIALLY 
INDEPENDENT 


CONTRACT THE DITCHING 
4S A NEW KIND OF FARM 
WORK THAT PAYS WELL 

ROPER DRAINAGE is now 


recognized generallyas one of 
the essentials of successful farm- 
ing. The Government, Farm 
Bureaus and Agricultural Col- 
leges all emphasize the import- 
ance of thorough tile drainage 
in their construction. Only one 
farm in a hundred is properly 
drained at the present time. 
Consequently, there is plenty of 
profitable work available and 
years of money-making activity 
ahead. We want men who have 
had some agricultural experi- 
ence to investigatcthis new busi- 
ness. They must be financially 
and otherwise responsible. 
To men who can meet these 
qualifications and are capable 
of making a comparatively small 
inv.stment, we will offer, on 
reasonable terms, a Buckeye 
Traction Ditcherandassistthem 
to engage in this profitable busi- 
ness of contract tile ditching. 
Our co-operative service in- 
cludes complete instruction in 
operation, surveying and other 
important details which are 
necessary to make a_ success. 
Send in the attached coupon 
today and let us tell you more 
about this wonderful oppor- 
tunity and how you can increase 
your earning power. 



















THE PROOF 


Here is direct evidence of what 
can be accomplished with Buck- 
eye equipment and how the 
Contract Tile Drainage business 
grows. Czar Wilson of Hyde 
Park, Ontario, isoneofthe many 
Canadians who are capitalizing 
on the increasing demand for 
this new service—he says: 
“Replying to your inquiry as to 
the satisfaction your machines 
have given me, my best answer 
is that I recently purchased my 
third Buckeye Tile Ditcher. 
Their sturdiness and depend- 
ability are to be commended 
over a period of ten years that I 
have operated these machines. 
“On one job of 24,000 tile, we 
made an average of 1,200 feet 
- day of completed trench, 
or which I was paid 40 cents 
oe rod, ora total of $640.00. 
Ay actual operating expenses 
for that job, which were only 
my helper’s time, gas and oils, 
amounted to $107.00. 
“On this particular job, we laid 
in eight hours, 800 eight-inch 
tile, at an average depth of 4 
feet. On another job we laid 
over 80 rods after dinner, some 
of the trench being over 3 feet 
deep. I could tell you of many 
other cases where a Buckeye 
has shown its superiority.” 
—March 12, 1929 


—enw ey ee cee ae eee ae eee oe at 


(TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY) 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
2933 Crystal Ave., Findlay, Ohio 
Please send me without obligation, literature 
and purchase terms of Buckeye Tile Drainage 
machines. I am interested in receiving com- 
lete details regarding this profitable new 

















usiness. 
Name 
Address 
Town___ _ State 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing adyertisers. 
Double Yo 0 A p 


‘}e) FEED COB, CORN AND HUSK 


joom Ear Corn Slicer and Cob Crusher 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Customs change. In the old 
days it was customary for the 
barber to do all the talking, but 
now women also get haircuts.” 











OUR YELLOWSTONE 

Joshaway is excited—and curious. Last 
week a poem came to him, unsigned, and 
yet it was written on dainty stationery 
and came in an envelope with a tinted 
lining. Oh, what a flutter when the 
memories were stirred! Yet not a men- 
tion of bears was made. 
poem: 


“Those happy days in Yellowstone, 
How far away you seem; 

Yet the magic of your beauty 
Haunts me like a lovely dream. 


“Your lofty wooded mountains, 
Crystal lakes, and water-falls, 
The glory of your sunsets 
As they paint your canyon walls 
With colors most unearthly, 
Lighting crags of strange design, 
Bringing beauty out of shadow, 
With a light almost divine. 


“In the nights of peaceful silence, 
Above your vaulted dome of blue, 
Where the jeweled stars were shining, 





Keeping watch the long night thru, 
There I saw a young moon kneeling 
Just above a lonely peak, 

Fairy fingers of a spruce tree 
Touching daintily her cheek. 


“Ghostly clouds brushed gently past her, 
Then she quickly sank from view— 
Was it only moonlight fancy? 

Did you really feel it, too?” 


HIGH VISIBILITY 

There is no use denying it, I will admit 
that I am just a bit fleshy. ~™ And I 
wouldn't care if people would just stop 
reminding me of it. The other day, on 
a busy street corner, I stepped up to a 
traffic cop, smiled sweetly upon him, 
and asked: 

“Officer, could you see me across the 
street?’ 

He gave me the once over and said: 
“Madam, I could see you four miles 
away.” 


ALWAYS A GOOD IDEA TO FIND OUT 


The busy theatrical manager called, 
“Come in!” in answer to the rap on the 
door. 

“Well,” he said to the poorly dressed 


woman standing there, ‘“‘what do you do— 





dance, sing or what? I'm busy. Let’s 
hear vou sing first.’’ 

The woman made a very poor attempt 
to sing the first few lines of Annie 
Laurie. 

“Rotten!” said the manager. “You 
can’t sing at all!’ 

“T know that,” said the woman, “and 
if you are about thru I'll start scrubbin’ 
the floor. hat’s what I’m here for.” 

QUITS 

Bursting open the door marked ‘Pri- 
vate,’ the butcher confronted the local 
lawyer 

‘If a dog steals a piece of meat from 
my shop, is the owner liable?’’ he asked 
the man behind the desk. 

“Certainly,” replied the lawyer. 

“Very well, your dog took a piece of 
a half a dollar, about five 
os 

“Indeed,” the lawyer returned smooth- 
Iv “Then if you give me the other half, 





” 


that will cover my fee. 


WON HIS RELEASE 
“T wonder the cannibal king let you go.”’ 
“He did so from gratitude—I gave him 
a recipe for fattening his mother-in-law.” 


THE PASSIONATE REPORTER 

A pretty girl who had spent a week at a 
summer resort, on her return home re- 
ceived a letter from a young newspaper 
reporter she had met. 

As is customary in newspaper copy, the 
reporter had used a small cross every 
time he needed a period. 

The communication puzzled 
very much. 

“What I can’t understand,” she con- 
fided to her best friend, “is that while 
he is very formal and circumspect in the 
tone of his letter, he finishes every sen- 
ence with a kiss.” 


the girl 


“Are these eggs fresh?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am. They wouldn’t have been 
laid till tomorrer if I hadn’t made a mis- 
take and torn an extra leaf off the cal- 
endar.” 


Manager: “We want a man who can 
answer all sorts of questions.” 

Applicant: “I’m your man, then. I’m 
the father of seven children.” 


Well, here’s the. 
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_—_ Kelly Heavy Duty * 
high-pressure pneu- 110 
matic is a truck and bus tire in which are Fee 
combined to an unusual degree all the ae 
qualities desirable in a tire of this type. is 
Sov 

Its deep, notched tread affords extra cush- 

. ioning on hard roads and extra traction in 3S 
soft ground. The carcass is of exceptional on 
strength and elasticity. - 

For hard service there is no pneumatic a, 
tire built that excels this one. You will find a 
‘ Wi 
its use on your truck or trucks real economy. it 
0 
‘i Oa 
“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town 
Co 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY Br 
Sh 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. a 
Ne 
LL TRUCK i 
Cl 
Ti 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. E 
WATER : 
Seas: Bi 
TO FLOAT A NAVY§ - 
F all of the water which has been pumped by 
AERMOTORS during the past forty years could 
be collected in one great body, it would make a sea 0: 
on which the largest battle fleet could maneuver. 
Hundreds of thousands of homes, farms and 
ranches, all over the world, depend upon AERMO 
~, Tors for their supply of water. An AERMOTOR of v 
+) suitable size, erected on a tower of suitable height, 
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ea Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
— K 




















will furnish an abundance of water without bother 
or expense. ... . The AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR is 
a tried and perfected self-oiling windmill. It runs 
for a year with one oiling. There is a size for every 
need. The wheels range from 6 feet to 4 
feet in diameter. They run in the slightest 
breeze. .... Ask your dealer about the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR or write 


2 “i 
we 


ro 
; AERMOTOR CO. 
> 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


ansas City Minneapolis 
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POULTRY MARKER 


Use the WF Registered Marker, which stamps indelible nurhber 
in web of wing. For all kinds of poultry weighing over two pounds. 
Easy to use and positive identification. 
number filed with Iowa _ sheriffs, 
county agents. 

Price, postpaid, with ink for 100 birds, $2. 
birds; 65c for 250 birds; $1 for 500 birds. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, Dept.A, Des Moines, lowa 












Owner’s name and regis- 
police departments and 


Extra ink, 35c for 100 
Send all orders to 
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General Price Outlook 
pRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 
The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
The first column gives percentage 


study. 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 


e corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a_ whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level, From the stand- 
int of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general rice 
jevel. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, tim hy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In_most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
produc tion. 


tp 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 















































FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. . 


FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

OCTOBER HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, October lard 
now indicates a price of $8.54 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next October. October 
rib sides indicate a price of $9.49 next 
October. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
August 17, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 96 per cent, grain 
109 per cent, livestock 84 per cent, lum- 
ber 98 per cent, ore 118 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due .in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c Thes bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last Week $13.69, week be- 
fore $13.74. Chicago—Last week $11.98, 
week before $12. 
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Toe! df he ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
EEL EES No. 2 September corn at Buenos Aires 
Soe IC be sold last week for 8514c, week before 
>) ne 1 
| 32°) 9° 8746c, 
}MA2, wo 
Fisher’s index number ............|. 147] 98 ; pic ean OIL oa osc 1 te $04 
z s ‘ake meal is 
CATTLE—At Chicago ; a corn oil ca 2 i 
1,300-pound = astte be = " 
1,100-pound fat cattle ... 7s § 
CannersS ANA CULTCETS rc ccccccceeees 181 87 The Week S Markets 
Feeders ..... 186| 88 CATTLE 
HOGS—At Chicago 
envy HORS qc accwsueluwn.] 127| = | { | > 
Light hogs 130] 39) | i rx 
igs es sacksscoataaseelonesweeteorag | 139] 94 | a a 
EE! ee ee a 80 < te g 
SHEEP—At Chicago | S = 5 
TT Th a Re NaNO, SRE SR. Re. | 178] 91 © OD} 
WOOL AND HIDES Med, sors (i100 we uy | 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 139] 82 Choice and prime— | 
Light cow_hides at Chicago..} —_ 109| 79 Last week ...... .. 15.20/15.92/14.90 
GRAIN = — before we} ee 
7000— | . 
; oe Last WEEK ...cccsccccssssseceeees/13,75114.10/13.00 
Dorn, No. © mixed 137/ 104 Week before cece 13.88/14.25|13.12 
Oats, No. 2 white 102) 111 Median— ed MS: Sp 
Wheat, No. 2 red 119 94 4ASt WEEK -recsessecessesnereese | 11.75/11.65)10. 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ......0+ 108 116 con COK DELOTE , ccnce..pecccreses }11.88/11.75|10.25 
On lowa Farms— ommon— | . el 9.38 2 
Corn 145 102 Last i Rn 9.38 9.38} 7.6 
SESS IS ETS s 93| 113 _ _Week before | 9.38) 9.38) 7.62 
Light weight beef steers 
MILL-FEEDS (1,100 Ibs. down)— } 
ania = hoice and rime— 
Cottonseed moni, at Milwikee| 144) ~ 2 ee... 115.25 /16.25/15.25 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee! 165 114 Week before .. "1550116. 3811538 
Bran, at Kansas City | 131 107 Medium and good eae ” Sisk 
Shorts, at Kansas Citv............| 132} 107 East week ‘5 2.50113.00111.50 
HAY Week BELOTE  .cececececsce.ee. 12.75}13.12/11.62 
Common— . 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago....|  106| 79 Last week .........secsee.| 9.38! 9.38] 7.62 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City) 145) _ 106 Week before ......cr.ccccsee. | 9.38) 9.38) 7.62 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS — | | 
Batter, At CHICAGO  .ce.cccococsecrese 147 91 Last week .. 1.38/11.00 
Clov on seed, at Toledo “| 140 75 Es Week before 1.38/11.00 
Timothy seed, at Chieago... 7| 119 Cows— | 4 * 
Cotten, at_New York ... 143 100 Last WeEK o.:cceecsereeneee| 9.00) 9.15) 8.35 
Eges, at Chicago. ................00: 149 113 a before ...cee..ec000-ee} 9.12] 9.25} 8.50 

ulls— | 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago eS Se sane $.25| 8.75) 7.60 
Ford 108 97 Week before ... 8.25) 8.88 7.75 
Sides a | OS ar ME 
BR nemmeeenesiper inn ae Week before... | 6.12) 6.00) 5.62 
BRELCUNTD  csccatiecanactudahacutesusetoneminemend 3° Stéckera set fctuen— 
FUTURES—At Chicago Last week ... 110.75/10.25| 9.75 
Week before ... .-- 11,00}10.38] 9.75 
Corn— @ Cows and heifers— | | | 
CRIMI icc ccowrspocians oladenctoes 155| 135 Last week ......... 5 aoe | $.50] 8.88] 8.35 
a ro br Week before crecrcccmsecseee | 8.50] 8.88] 8.25 
Oats— 
DOCORBBOR : ceceesece cctkceersess cxcwumnecece a] Lo HOGS 
March | 2 H y (250 Ibs y T 
May 116 128 eavy (25 Ss. up)— |. | | 
Wheat— ; a > 10:08 10.48/10.32 
gad ail wepiccadtvastestpnamstnange i: = | Medium (200-250 oe a "| : “| ae — 
ao © cece cccwcces cesecco sees coseceee coescves 125 124 Last week Be Ne he ‘5 10.60 10.90/10.75 
Fane. : ie ey Beton serene 10.70}11.00]10.82 
4aTra— 4ig 50-200 Ibs.)— | 
pe Sig — = Last WEEK eececesesececeeee'l0.60/11.15 10.75 
ae , Bier ok, Oe env] 10.78 /11.2510.88 
. pos sight lights ( -150 Ibs.) | 
OCR so cicncarestieneceteevsgtenennticonns 120 91 ‘iat “ak a 10.85/10.50 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Week before . . 10.92/10.58 
- Smooth and rough 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... KR... 90 100 heavy packing sows 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ‘ 111 94 (250 Ibs. up)— 
Copper, at New York ... 114) 122 Last week... | $.75] 9.00] 8.50 
Crude petroleum, at N. 182) 103 eek before .... 8.80) 9.08) 8.58 
Lumber— Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- Last week 110.50! 9.95 
INGTON) — srecossersverreseeneseen sevens 201| 103 Week before cccccccssceses Eevee 10.50] 9.95 
Yellow pine (southern) Stock pigs— | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards..| 183) 101 ERB WOOK cccccscicscosrecetocces 1 9.50). sssesee 9.12 
Yellow pine (southern) Week before cecccceecseseees } 9.50). | 9.12 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 196 106 
Se, a ee ee 139 100 SHEEP 
FINANCIAL Lambs (84 Ibs. down), } 
Bank clearings, per capita, medium. to prime— 
outside of New York, Last week 6 
MONTH OF DELG. cccestenigneccressey 252 110 Week before ors....e.cnceeeee/ 12.65 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Lambs, culls and common | 
Rt TBE OLE ctnaseeressoseumenns al 179 131 EME WOOK cnccscccticscssesceneees 9. 
Industrial stocks J 469 142 Week before cscs 9. 
RailrOad StOCKS ...-.cocesces cede seeceevoes 171 135 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 

cent of pre-war normal. 








to prime— 
Least Week «0c 
Week before .... 
Ewes, medium to ch 
Last week seoueeemeeeeeseeen| 
Week before =e “62! 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 
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eo le) 
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e| S12 
2) < 5) 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
st week ...... Minivan ineesgh pnctsntntadipetens |19.00 
Weekl DETOTC  2.....ce.ccesccece}ecccoecee | cceceeeee] 13,00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
EA “WORE cecerninionisies nl eS 
Week before ..........c000 STS! 120.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
EWEEK 2..ncncccceccececeseeeee | 7.50/23.50 
Week before ... -}17.50/22.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
EMRE WIE © cncsccascdicercntaceans 16.50/21.75 
Week before .............20../16.50/21.00 
Alfalfa, standard— } 
Sa weve | 15.50/19.50 
Week before... 15.50]19.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
| ee 14.50}17.25 
Week Before ......cccccccees 14.50/16.75 
Oat straw— 
Last week .........« | 8.50) 6.75) 8.50 
Week before ...| 8.50) 6.75) 8.50 
| bo) es 
| } r) 2 
| & | @ z ° 
¢\ | a 
= |¢ eS } n 
Fo we i oe 
és © i oe, 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week... 1.01% 95%! .99%4| 94% 
Week before ....}1.02 -9642/1.03%) 9546 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ......... 1.01%} .95 -9814| 9316 
Week before ..../1.0142] .95 /1.02%/| .94% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ........ 1.00%! .94 9714] .92% 
Week before ....}1.00%| .93 [1.0114] .9316 
Oats— 
Last week ......... 45 42%)! .44 -40% 
Week before ....! .43%4| .40%! .44 39% 
Barley— 
Last week ...... 5914!) 58% 
Week before ....| .61%4| .53 
Rye— 
Last week ........./1.00%! .91 
Week before ..../1.011%4| 92% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! ef | 
Last week .......... }1.28%4}1.20 |1.23 j1.15%% 
Week before ....}1.25 (1.17%/|1.25 [1.12 
FEEDS 
| 2 Ee 
© + | Z 2 | 
i & oC | ¢ 
3 ni s o £ 
le] 2] 2|2| ? 
lea 4 a4 3\z 
= | = | a4 'D 








Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 92 per cent of the ten- 
year average as contrasted with 117 per 
cent for fat cattle, 73 per cent for sheep 
and 97 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 



































































*HOGS 
~ j ~~ | 
3 | 33 
2 n 
Eg Ze 9 
$2 35/23 
on, @ r~ i 
eOie@s| O8 
SS Eo eee 95) o4) «(98 
July 12 to 18.......... 98 90 98 
July 19 to 24.00... 86 88 97 
July 25 to August 1... 100 93 93 
August 2 to  8...... 90 96 93 
August 9 to 15... 91 96 94 
August 16 to 22. 107 96 91 
August 23 to 29....... | 107 98 92 
TCATTLE 
July 5 to ll .. 94 $3! 128 
July 12 to 18... 15 85) 125 
July 19 to 24....... 76 88; 118 
July 25 to August 78 87| 123 
August 2 to 8... 71 79| 121 
August 9 to 15. 86 73| 122 
August 16 to 22. | 100 90; 120 
Aumust B83 to B9........00...<-..0 91 81} 117 
tSHEEP 
\. Bi = Gee 95| 118! 93 
July 12 to 138.. | 78) 107] $8 
July 19 to 24............ 65} 105) 87 
July 25 to August 1 79} 105 83 
August = 97; 114; 89 
August 9 to 15. | 2} 124, 83 
August 16 to 22. sail 114 116 80 
August 23 to 29..............00. | 94 109) 73 
ILAMBS 
pO ee 8 ei Pere, 95} 116 100 
July 12 to 18 73) 107} 101 
July 19 to 24... 65| 105 99 
July 25 79| 105 94 
August 97; 114) 98 
August 92] 124, 96 
August 114] 116 95 
August 23 to 29... {| 94) 109] 97 





*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





CHICAGO No. -2 CORN PRICES 








Bran— | | } 
Last week........!27.75/25.50/26.50/30.00] 
Week before..../28,75|26.50/27.00/32.00 


Shorts— | 








Last week 154.5 
Week before....|55.5 
Cottonseed (41 


Last week........!31.25/30.25/29.50/36.00} 
Week before..../31.50/30.25|29.50!38.00) 
Hominy feed— | | | | 
Last week......../40.25 bowscee|.cceeeeee(35.00} 
Week before....}40.25).......2.|.seese-./36.00] 
Linseed meal | | | 
(o. p.)— | 

' 


| 
'52.75| 
5 















per cent)— | 
Last week........ | 
Week before....! ‘ 
Tankage— | 
Last WeeK.....2..|-:ce.ceee| 70.001, cccosere 75.00/75.00 
Week before....!......... 70.00}. ...000- 75.00|75.00 
Gluten— | 
Last week........ = eeeee | 00-00 
136.50 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 
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28 | ta | #8 | Esk 

o. « O~« ef a os 

pe | a a. | an. 

o e oO 49 oa | Ee 7 

Ba | Ba] Be | O4< 

SOE, cctnccmnaietay 94.7| 87.6) 73.3) 81.7 

Illinois 94.8 7 Yi 52.3) 72.7 

Missouri 75.9 65.6 31.2) 70.7 
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Week ending August 16, 1929, as a per- 
centage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending August 15, 1928— 
Iowa, 92.9 per cent; Illinois, 78.7; Mis- 
souri, 29.7; Nebraska, 76.5; Kansas, 51.6; 
Indiana, 85.6; Ohio, 80.3; total, seven corn 
belt states, 68.4 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48c, week before 41%4c; cheddar cheese, 
last -week 22c, week before 22c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 35%c, week before 
34%4c; ducks, last week 21c, week before 
2ic; fat hens, last week 27c, week. before 
28c; broilers, last week 27c, week before 
25c; geese, last week 15c, week before 15c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blodd wool at Boston is 4lc, 





light native cow hides at Chicago 18c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $13.05, 
and cotton at New York 19.1c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 89c 
for No. 2 shelled, oats 35%c, 
wheat $1.08. 
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| 1929 | 1928 1927 | 1926 
August 23 .........00/1.015¢| .9934/1.12%| .78% 
August 24 ... ..{1.01%/1.00 |1.11%4| .80% 
August 26 ..0.0-/1.00  |1.01%4/1.10%| .78% 
August 27 wees! 1.017%%/1.03 |1.11%| .79% 

August 28 -/1.01%4/1.05%11.9% | .78 
August 29 woe /1.01%4 11.03 %|1.079461 .78% 

CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
| 
| 1927 1926 
August 9.30! 11.90 
August 2 9.35) 11.50 
August { 9.35) 11.70 
August’ 2 9.35! 11.66 
August 9.45| 11.50 
August 2 9.60) 11.25 
EXPCRTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third we in 
August were 3,152,000 bushels, as m- 
pared with 3,044,600 bushels for the ~-cek 
before and 2,796,¢00 bushels for the me 
week last year. Exports of corn the ‘hird 
week in August were 30.000 br-*els, 
as compared with 26,000 bushels the eek 
before and 43,900 bushels for the me 


week last year. Exports of oats the third 
week in August were 29,000 buchels, 
as compared with 52,000 bushels for the 
week before and 178,000*bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the third week in 
gust were 9,662,000 pounds, as com» 
with 7,927,000 pounds the week befo: 
6,487,000 pounds for the same wee 
year. Exports of pork the third-we 
August were 3,871,000 pounds, as co 
pared with 5,769,000 pounds the week 
fore and 6,977,000 pounds for the 

week last year. 
= All shapes, round, squa>>, ob- 
i long--All eteel--Midwest [leary 
Duty Corn Cribs guar=ntees 
Sgainst losses from firc. rats, 
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MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
i Bank Kansas 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. ; 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
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THE NAME AND ADDRESS : . 
RATE 10c PER WORD=E comtedaapertot tne adver] 2S g 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES” 

















“Number c te Number itn“  . 

Like Sede dite Laue Mlieae 
. . uul$ 1.20)$ 2.40|$ 3.60\$ 4.80/$ 9.60|$15.60 
3. ‘| 1.30] 2.60! 3.90] 5.20] 10.40] 16.90 
14 1.40| 2,80] 4.20] 5.60) 11.20) 18.20 
15 1.50! 9.00] 4.50] 6.00] 12.00; 19.50 
16 1.60| 3.20} 4.80] 6.40] 12.80) 20.80 
17 1.70| 3.40| 5.10} 6.80) 13.60) 22.10 
18 1.80| 3.60] 5.40) 7.20) 14.40) 23.40 
19 1.90; 3.80} 5.70} 7.60} 15.20) 24.70 
2 : 2:00! 4.00| 6.00{ 8.00] 16.00] 26.00 
21 2.10| 4.20] 6.30) 8.40| 16.80) 27.30 
22 2.20) 4.40) 6.60| 8.80] 17.60] 28.60 
23 2.30! 4.60} 6.90! 9.20) 18.40} 29.90 
24 2.40| 4.80) _7.20! _ 9.60 19.20} 31.20 
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“COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, 
produce markets, alternating « 





by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys and_ vez al wanted. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED ) POULTRY, 


veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 





ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 





GRAIN 
GRAIN ROUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 


or future delivery on conservative margin 























Davenport, broadcast 
faily, furnished | 





. 828-WF 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MINNESOTA 


COFFEE 





IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 

Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 














CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Minn. 

MISSOURL 
120 ACRES, 10 COWS, MARE, 3 HOGS, 75 
poultry, harness, wagon, tools, separator, 


household furnishings, feed, crops, possession, 
4 miles town; all tillahle, 65 acres cultiva- 
tion, pasture for 30 head; wood, timber, fruit; 
5-room house, good well; #-foot barn, other 
buildings; dairy income $100 per month; own- 
er called away; $4,000, part cash; free Sep- 
tember list, out today, United Farm Agency, 
New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
FOR SALE A GOOD 65- 
farm, northeast of Independence, 
terms. J. R, Beets, _Independence 





ACRE DAIRY 
Mo.; good 
, Mo. 





SEND ONLY $1 BILL AT OUR RISK FOR 
2%, pounds of best coffee you ever tasted. 


Ground or whole. We pay the postage. A 
trial order will convince you. Plantation 
Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 








CORN HARVESTER _ 
RICH MAN'S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
DISC JOINTERS 
FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 9 PER CENT 
pure, $10 bushel; sweet clover, 93 per cent 
ure, $3; Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure, $I§, 











eturn seed if not satisfied. Geo. owman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 
USED CARS 





THE BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO BUY 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, 
215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. 


WANT TO BUY 
BAGS 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY_ FREIGHT 


























Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, : ; 
straw, weeds, trash without clogging. Free _on 200 or more, Lincoln Bag Co., Spring. 
literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- field, Iil. 
ville, Ind. —- 

HAMMER MILL 
FOR SALE—W-W HAMMER MILL, LARGE | 

size, with elevator and speed jack. Practi- 1 
cally new. Box 91, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des | SI FE EP Y i | IME 
Moines, Iowa. | 4 





KODAK FINISHING 





___WANT Tt TO RENT 


ree 
WANT TO RENT 160 OR 24 

with some dairy equipment. Jim Cain, 
sen, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED—PART TIME 

to sell nursery stoc k in your loc rality for 
one of Iowa’s best known nurseries. Easy 
to sell. Fine e arnings. Write for particulars. 
Capital City Nurseries, Inc., Des _ Moine s, Ia. 


AGEN TS" 
































FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 
tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 
Litchfield, Ill. 





POSTS 
HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 
WOOLENS _ 
FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE * INTO BLAN- 
kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 
for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 









































basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, | §12.00 DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, | tablecloth. Washes like oilcloth. No laun- | PATENTS--TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. Sree yamola, tet, Bestever, 682 Irving for patents. Send sketch.or model for in- 
ark Station, Chicago. structions or write for free book, “How to 
DOGS AND PET STOCK Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION FUR HAY—STRAW—GRAIN a ae ate ot ee alee - 
btentog Praehs. ee gm *h: : DN = »roceed, larence A. rien, egistere 
oem Milgpencne mg se nag Leconn FOR SALE oR ae SALE - wos Patent Attorney, 149-V Security Savings & 
guaranteed, $1. Catalog free. Riverview or be recgin oal reine Td pel, nos Cee Bank Bidg., Washington, 3. ¢- 
Kennels, Ramsey, Til. than St. Louis. Shipping terms regular. BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
sstise, iv , 4 attorneys; patents and _ trade- marks, 802 
COLLIES Loaded at Hamilton or Lovilia, Iowa. Chet Equitable Bldg. Des Moines lows. 
CLOSING OU T SALE - OF COLLIES FROM Bailey, Bussey, Iowa. a eee : — 
prize winning stock. , The =< oe bring HAY POULTRY 
home the cows, guard your children, your GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- | a «LETS FOR SALE—BUFF ORPINGTONS, 
»anion, Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, | lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. | Phite and Barred Rocks, 10 to 12 weeks 
oe old, at 65, 70 - 75 cents each; pnerag - 
—— | cents per chick less. Accredited stock. Eagle 
RAT TERRIERS LIVESTOCK | Grove Hatchery, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
RAT TERRIER PUPS. BRED FOR RAT- HOLSTEINS COCKERELS FOR SALE OF ALL BREEDS, 
ters, Satisfaction guaranteed. Crusaders WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- also part Rocks and Bees. Van de Waa 
Kennels, Stafford, Kan, i stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
or type and production. Shomont Farms, LEGHORNS 
FARM LANDS Benticeta, lows WHITE LECHORN HENS” AND “MATES 








RENT OR PURCHASE IMPROVED FARM— 

Crop payments, low prices. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana offer good opportuni- 
ties. Purchase like renting—one- -fourth of 
crop to pay principal and interest. A good 
farmer can pay out in a few years with cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow 
Snecteatiy. Feed crops very successful. 
Make a vacation trip and see the country. 
We can help you find a location. Write for 
free book, list ang detailed information. Low 
excursion rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 
Northern Si ee St. Paul, Minn. Free 
Zone of Plenty Book tells about Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon. 


FARMS FOR SALE—MINNESOTA 
Wisconsin bargains near Twin Cities. 





‘A AND 


Pic- 








ture catalog free. Write today. Farm Sales 
Bureau,’ Minneapolis, Minn. 

CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI- 


fornia general farming is a paying busi- 
ness, feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs 
and poultry, yields a good income. A small 
one-family farm, with little hired labor, in- 
sures success. You can work outdoors all 
the year. Newcomers welcome. The Santa 
Fe Railway has no land to sell, but offers a 
free service in helping you get right loca- 
tion. Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley 
folder and get our we paper, “The Earth,” 
free for six months. C x. agraves, General 
Colonization Agent, 910 
Railway Exchange, 


— Fe Railway, 


Chicago. 
IOWA 
FORECLOSED FARMS. 
The Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank has 
acquired through foreclosure farms in vari- 
ous sections of Iowa, and is offering them 
for sale on favorable terms with a reason- 
able down payment. Write us giving size, 
location and kind of a farm you wish to buy 
and we will give complete information. Chi- 
cago Joint Stock Land Bank, 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, III. 
FOR SALE—TWO HIGHLY IMPROVED 
farms, 165 and 115 acres, near Protestant 
and Catholic schools and churches. F. R. 
Brooks, .Hopkinton, Iowa. 


MINNESOTA 


YOU’LL DO BETTER IN MINNESOTA— 
make more money—have more enjoyment 
Locate in America’s greatest butter state. 
Succeed as never before in general farming 
and dairying. Farms priced low on easy 
terms. Fertile soil—plenty of rainfall—fine 
pastures. Good roads—schools—churches— 
communities. Free book tells all. Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association, 
1428 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- 
ture; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








BARGAINS _ IN 




















JERSEYS 

FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 

high grade P scoge 2 cows and heifers; proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE—SHEEP AND CATTLE—FEED- 

ing lambs and breeding ewes. Hereford 
calves and yearlings, also breeding or feeding 














heifers. All heifers T. B. tested. Write or 
wire. G. D. Canfield, Bloomfield, Iowa. Box 94. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





BUSINESS COLLEGE 
SPECIAL OFFER—STANDARD TYPEWRIT- 


er given free with  business-secretarial 
course. Train at home in spare time or in 
school. Increasing demand for trained busi- 


ness assistants. Positions furnished. Students 
earn living expenses while ey 2 Catalog 
free. Humboldt College, No. 4 Washington 
Square, Minneapolis,. Minn. 
FARM MACHINERY 
NEW INTERNATIONAL “E” SILAGE CUT- 
ter. 16 Jamesway stanchions and partitions, 
Edwin Oberman, Bellevue, Iowa. 











now: half price. Thousands of laying pul- 
lets. Also baby chicks and evs. rapnest- 
ed, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records 
to 320 cBRS- Catalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. George B. Ferris, 
961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FOR SALE—EARLY HATCHED SPECIAL 

matings Barron strain White Leghorn roost- 
ers and pullets. Hens one year old. All $1 
each, . F. Opfer, Waterloo, Iowa, R. 3. 

MINORCAS 

BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS, BIG TYPE, 

Schmidt: strain; 4 to 4% months old. Prica 
$1.50 to $1.75. Mrs. Thos. Hoeck, Holstein, Ia. 


BABY CHICKS 

















REDUCED PRICES—QUALITY CHICES: 
Missouri accredited. Per 100: Leghorns, 
$8; Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; White —- 


Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; assorted, 

$7; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 

Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbia, 

Missouri. 

WALLACES’ FARMER WANT ADS BRING 
dollars to those who use them. 








Gentlemen: 


schnaipemebaxctnancies times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACBS’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please start my classified ad containing..........................WOrds, to run 


I enclose a remittance of $.............ccs0ss 





Address 





eecs 


Write your ad here: ..... 




















(Minimum charge, $1.20) 














STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
a ™ Pee... 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


Nee 


How Old King Eagle 
Won His White Head 


Peter Rabbit sat on the edge of the 
Dear Old Briar-Patch, staring up into 
the sky with his head tipped back until 
it made his neck ache. Way, way up in 
the sky was a black speck sailing across 


the snowy white face of a cloud. It didn’t 
seem possible that it could be alive way 
up there. But it was. Peter knew that it 
was, and he knew who it whs. It was 
King Eagle. By and by it disappeared 
over toward the Great Mountain. Peter 
rubbed the back of his neck, which ached 
because he had tipped his head back so 
long. Then he gave a little sigh. 

“I wonder what it seems like to be able 
to fly like that,” said he out loud, a way 
he sometimes has. 

“Are you envious?” asked a voice so 
close to him that Peter jumped. There 
was Sammy Jay, sitting in a little tree 
just over his head. 

“No!” snapped Peter for it made him 
a wee bit cross to be so startled. ‘‘No, 
I’m not envious, Sammy Jay. I’m not 
envious of any bird. The ground is good 
enough for me. I was just wondering, 
that’s all.” 

“Have you ever seen King Eagle close 
to?” asked Sammy. 

“Once,” replied Peter. “Once he came 
down to the Green Meadows and sat in 
that lone tree over there, and I was 
squatting in a bunch of grass quite near 
and could see him very plainly. He is 
big and fierce-looking, but he looks his 
name, every inch a king. I’ve wondered 
a good many times since how it happens 
that he has a white head.” 

“Because,” replied Sammy, “he is just 
what he looks to be—king of the birds— 
and that white head is the sign of his 
royalty given his great-great-ever-so- 
great-grandfather by Old Mother Nature, 
way back in the beginning of things.” 

Peter’s eyes sparkled. “Tell me about 
it, Sammy,” he begged. “Tell me about 
it, and I won’t quarrel with you any 
more.” * 4 

“All right, Peter. I'll tell you the story, 
because it will do you good to hear it. 
supposed everybody knew it. All birds 
do. That is why we all look up to King 
Eagle,’’ replied Sammy. 

“Way back in the beginning of things, 
old King Bear ruled in the Green Forest, 
as you know. That is, he ruled the ani- 
mals and all the little people who lived on 
the ground, but he didn’t rule the birds. 
You see, the birds were not willing to be 
ruled over by an animal. They wanted 
one of their own kind. So they refused 
to have old King Bear as their king, and 
went to Old Mother Nature to ask her to 
appoint a king of the air. Now Mr. Eagle 
was one of the biggest and strongest and 
most respected of all the birds of the air. 
There were some, like Mr. Goose and Mr. 
Swan, who were bigger, but they spent 

















most .of their time on the water or the | 


earth, and they had no great claws or 
hooked beak to command respect, as did 
Mr. Eagle. So Old Mother Nature made 
Mr. Eagle king of the air, and as was 
quite right and proper, all the birds hast- 
ened to pay him homage. 

“So King Eagle ruled the air and none 
dared to cross him or disobey him. Un- 
like old King Bear, he accepted no trib- 
ute from his subjects, but hunted for him- 


self, and instead of growing fat and lazy, . 


as did old King Bear, he grew stronger 
of wing and feared no one and nothing. 
(Continued next week) 
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Central—Grundy County, Aug. 30—The 
weather has continued the same for the 
hast three weeks—very warm, no rain, 
and getting pretty dry. Soft water is 
getting scarce. Plowing has been given 
up except with tractors. Some hauling 
manure. Lots of painting of farm places 
nere. Not much building. Corn seems 
to make slow progress, being tangled so. 

good prospect for clover seed. Some 
expecting to hulla second crop. Quite a 
few cattle on feed yet, and a few going 
on now, With barley and cottonseed meal. 

Hogs seem pretty healthy. Roads dusty 
and lots of people are taking trips to 
yellowstone park this year; others to 
airs and northern lakes.—Gustav Treimer. 

Eastern—Scott County, “Aug. 29—Today 
js the day of the annual Scott County 
Farm Bureau picnic, held at the Missis- 
sippi Valley fair grounds. A grand suc- 
cess it is. We are having excellent 
weather, and fun galore. Rain is very 
padiv needed for all fhe crops, altho the 
hay is coming along all right now, with 
@rying weather to make it. Everything 
js coming along all right, and a nice rain 
should help make a bumper year. Too 
dry to plow-—M. L. R. 

Central—Johnson County, Aug. 30—We 
have been having some very hot and dry 
weather during the past two weeks. The 
corn crop is coming along finely, the early 
planted fields being dented. Replanted 
corn will do well if it makes half a crop. 
Not much fall plowing being done, as the 
ground is too dry. A few fields were 
plowed early. The prospects are good for 
a bumper grape crop, the vines being 
loaded with big, well filled bunches. More 
people than ever before attended the state 
fair from Johnson county.—Russel F. 
Eden. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Aug. 29 

Threshing all done. Oats varied in 
yield from 5 to 40 bushels per acre. Hay 
crop was good. Corn crop will not be as 
large as the prospect indicated a month 
ago. Continued dry weather has dried 
some of the foliage, especially fodder and 
silage corn. Second crop of clover is 
being cut and put up in good condition 
for hay. Soybeans have podded fairly 
well. Sudan grass is being fed green to 
cows. 
growth this year. Pigs are doing well. 
There will be a strong demand for feed- 
ers this year, as the spring crop was 
short. Quite a number of renters will 
move onto different farms between now 
and spring. Several farms still for rent. 
A few silos have been filled. Quite dry 
for fall plowing. Nearly every one is 
eeding green corn to cattle. Pastures are 
short and dried up. Nose flies are pes- 
tering horses.—J. Diedrich. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Aug. 
30—The dry weather still continues. Corn 
has been hurt from 10 to 40 per cent. Silo 
filing will begin in a few days. New 
seeding has a hard life this fall. A few 
have started plowing, mostly with the 
tractor. Not many hogs on fee@. Spring 
pigs are about average for size and con- 
dition. Pastures are pretty well dried 
up. Some are feeding heir eattle green 
corn in the yards. Hogs $10.60, corn 88 
cents, oats 40 cents.—C. Laydon. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Aug. 30—Weather has been hot and dry, 
but is nice and cool today. The corn has 
stood the drouth much better where the 
land had previously been sown to sweet 
clover. Third alfalfa crop in the barn. 
Fall plowing, baling hay and straw are 
the order of the day. Stock in general is 
healthy, but little going to market. Wild 
grapes plentiful. Fair crop of apples and 
plums and tame grapes.—Mrs. J. N. A. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Aug. 28—No 
rain in this section since August 1, and 
everything needing it badly. Corn badly 
fired, and pastures bare and brown. Much 
red clover will be cut for seed. Some has 

een cut already. Early potatoes being 
dug; quality is fair to poor; the yield is 

ostly light. Early hatched cockerels 
going to market, and some pullets re- 

Ported laying. Much grading work on 
roads done.—Fred Schepers. 

Northern—Floyd County, Aug. 26—Our 
Big Four Fair closed the 234, with a suc- 
cessful show. Some have started plow- 
ing. A few carloads of lambs have been 
shipped, $10.50 being paid for good ones. 
Some oats being threshed; went 40 to 50 
bushels per acre. All stock and poultry 
Seem to be in good condition. Weather 
cooler; about 69 above today.—Mrs. M. 
H. Noble. 

Central—Story County, Aug. 29—Here 
it is state fair week, and everybody go- 
ing if they can possibly leave home. AN 
Summer plans have been made for leisure 
time for the fair. Fall plowing has been 
begun, but is not going on very fast, due 
to heat and the ground being too dry.. A 
g00d rain Monday helped some, but it is 
still hard and dry. Threshing all done, 
With oat yields running from 30 to 60 
bushels, @nd the quality from fair to good. 
Silo filling time will soon be here. Corn 
is making fast. Much of it wil be safe 
Tom #rests. A few late planted fields 





This crop has made a wonderful - 








| will need quite a little time yet. Toma- 


toes and sweet corn not as good as usual. 
Stock is looking quite good. Pastures 
fair. Heavy young chickens bought on 
market at 23 cents, Leghorns 20 cents. 
Apples and potatoes not extra good crops. 
—Mrs. E. O. Robinson, 

South -Central—Lucas County, Aug. 26— 
Rain Sunday amounted to .80 of an inch, 
the best rain we have had for six weeks. 
All vegetation was withered, and corn 
was suffering for rain. Threshing done, 
with varied results, and grain rather light 
in weight. No plowing done, as soil is too 
dry and cloddy. Apples have fallen bad- 
ly, and all fruit damaged by drouth. Quite 
a crop of clove®, second growth, but little 
seed in it. No aftermath on late cut- 
ting.—C. C. Burr. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, Aug. 29—We 
are in need of a good shower for corn 
and fall plowing, as he ground is get- 
ting dry. Very little old corn around here, 
and a prospect of not over half a crop 
this year is not very encouraging. Hog 
crop below average. Feeders are paying 
around $1 for corn to feed. Clover seed 
crop light. A rather large acreage of 
wheat to be’put out. More rent farms 
are changing tenants than usuaL.—S. M. 
Harper. : 


MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Aug. 
26—We are having hot, dry weather now. 
Corn and pastures need rain. Lots of hay. 
Small grain was poor. Fair amount of 
fruit. ° Pastures have been good. All 
stock doing well. Not much stock on 
feed. Corn late and very spotted. Hogs 
$11.40, hens 21 cents, eggs 27 cents, butter- 
fat 43 cents, corn $1 to $1.10, hay $10 up.— 
A. A. Graves. 

Northern—Randolph County, Aug. 30— 
Weather dry; no rain to speak of for 
three weeks. Some corn firing. Late 
corn still green. Plowing for wheat at a 
standstill: ground too hard and dry. Pas- 
tures drying up and stock water getting 
scarce. Some cases of blackleg in the 
county, and people vaccinating against 
it. Corn retailing at $1.25 per bushel, eggs 
26 cents, fries 21 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 


KANSAS 

North-Central—Smith County, Aug. 28 
—Corn hurt considerably by the heat and 
dry weather. Silo filling is on in full 
blast. Plenty of feed for all stock, and 
considerable new corn will be raised. All 
stock doing well. Cattle and hogs are 
scarce. Cream 40 cents, eggs 27 cents.— 
Harry Saunders. 

Northeastern—Brown County, Aug. 30— 
We have been having dry, hot, dusty 
weather for some time. The corn has 
been badly in need of rain for the past 
six weeks. A great deal of the corn is 
past help, but a rain would help make 
feed out of the late corn and would help 
pastures, which are getting very short. 
It will be the poorest corn crop raised 
here for the past sixten years. Very little 
oat stubble plowed except by those hav- 
ing tractors. The ground that is plowed 
can not be worked down in shape for 
wheat and alfalfa until rain comes. New 
seeding of clover is making a good crop 
of hay. Third crop of alfalfa is light.— 
M. J. Geer. 


INDIANA 


Eastern—Randolph County, Aug. 30— 
Threshing all done, and tomato picking 
starting; it looks like a light yield. Sev- 
eral fields of clover being cut for seed. 
The recent rains have helped the corn 
and it looks like most farmers will have 
good corn, altho several light fields are 
reported. Most farmers are disking their 
wheat ground instead of plowing this 
fall. Several farmers are making soy- 
bean hay this fall.—Noel E. Rickert. 





DON’T USE SMALL TILE 

Why do so many farmers foolishly use 
even smaller than four-inch drain tile? 
This was called to my attention just the 
other day in looking over a manufactur- 
er’s price list, where I found that all sizes 
up to four inches were quoted at exactly 
the’ same price per foot, and five-inch 
tile just a trifle higher. 

When one considers the extra care in 
grading and binding the smaller sizes, it 
will be found that q five-inch tile can be 
laid on the average for as low a price per 
rod as any of the smaller sizes. In prac- 
tice, a five-inch tile will Grain one and 
two-thirds as much as a four-inch, four 
times as much as a three-inch and ten 
times as much as a two-inch. Nothing less 
than four-inch should ever be used, and 
managers who figures cost closely will 
use nothing less than five-inch. 





CORN THAT NEEDS POTASH 
Premature dying of corn plants in black 
sandy soils may be due to deficiency of 
potash in the soil, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The ‘corn 





plants may develop well during the seed- 
ling and early growth periotis and attain 
normal size, but before killing frosts they 
break over, the leaves die suddenly, and 
the ears remain incompletely developed, 
with soft cobs and grams. Such 
ears suffer further losses from weather- 
ing and ear rots. Experiments conducted 
in Indiana, where premature dying of 
corn is prevalent showed that the con- 
tinued removal of crop residues and the 
use of fertilizers containing only phos- 
phates aggravate the trouble. Control 
measures, says the Department of Agri- 
culture, include fertilization to supply the 
needed potash, changes in crop-residue 
disposal and selection of locally adapted 
seed. 





COUNTRY AIR 


John B. Daniel, noted N. B. C. an- 
nouncer, die@ August 19. His death was 
the result of peritonitis, following an op- 
eration for appendicitis. He was taken 
sick while at work in the studios and 
rushed to the hospital for the operation. 
He was one of my favorite announcers. 
We all probably remember him best for 
his Washington broadcasts, for, until 
about a year ago he was attached to the 
WRC staff. He introduced Calvin Cool- 
idge to the radio audience more than 
twenty times, and has handled the micro- 
phone during broadcasts by President 
Hoover. He participated in the Lind- 
bergh receptions, reception of the Bre- 
men flyers,,the introduction of the presi- 
dent of the Irish Free State, both the 
Graf Zeppelin arrivals, and the inaugu- 
rations of Coolidge and Hoover. 

It was on this last occasion that he 
particularly stands out for me. He was 
the announcer who, along the line of 
march, was so extremely easy and friend- 
ly in his remarks, throwing in the trivial 
details that help one to see the picture 
so clearly. ‘ 

Mr. Daniel was only 29 years old. His 
musical education led him to a position of 
music critic on a New Jersey paper be- 
fore he was 18 years old. Later he took 
up professional singing and was heard 
in musical comedy, vaudeville, church 
and concert work thruout the country. 
He spent two years in the navy. The 
date for his marriage to the daughter of 
a retired naval officer at Washington had 
been set, but fell during his period at the 
hospital, 











Odd, isn’t it, how we’re going to miss ° 


just a voice! How much personality just 
a voice can hold! 


This business of buying a new radio! 
They all seem to be good. What's a per- 
son to do? We've about decided to get 
the one whose tone happens to most 
please us, no matter what anyone else 
says, providing, of course, that the price 
is within our reach. However, we want 
one that can be readily serviced by our 
local dealer. That limits us in choice a 
little, but beyond price the whole matter 
is so dJargely a matter of personal taste. 
We are located so we may have an all- 
electric, so we will of course get one. 


If you’ve got $500 to put into one, you'll © 


probably get a pretty spiffy radio, but if 
you’ve only. got $100- you can still get a 
good one that can pick up enough sta- 
tions and good music to make you happy. 
We think that second-hand radios aren't 
to be sneezed at. We've had a lot of fun 
with one, and with so many new models 
out, it’s going to be quite easy to pick 
up second-hand radios. I only wish ev- 
ery farm could have a radio! 

Beyond tone and price, there are the 
matters of tuning, selectivity, distance, 
etc. Experimentation will help you tune, 
avoid fuzzy reception. We'll not all get 
the same stations readily. Geography, 
antennae, etc., make a difference there 
—and as to distance hunting, you'll soon 
get over that. 


The prettiest thing we've heard for 
weeks was Mr. Mitchell, baritone, singing 
“The Pagan Love Song” over WGN the 
other day. That piece, with its minor 
wistful strains, rather mystically appeal- 
ing, is always.a delight to us, but on 
this occasion it was sung at a slightly 
slower tempo and was most effective. 
Listen for this song; I'm sure you'll en- 
joy it. 


And speaking of pagan things—do you 





| TAMWORTHS 





know they've jazzed ‘“‘Pale Hands I Loved 
Beside the Shalimar’? Fancy those love- 
ty pale hands, “pink tipped like lotus buds 
that fleat,” jazzing hysterically abeut 
wherever they are now! (Doesn’t the 
song make inquiry as to their present 
Whereabouts?) I'd just as soon feel them 
‘reund my throat, “crushing out life” as 
“waving me farewell,” if that’s all they 
have ‘to flutter around about. 


But then this matter of jazz is puz- 
zling and rather’ fascinating. It’s savage 
and primitive, of course, with its rhythm 
and syncopation, but out of it is growing 
some unique modern music that from the 
standpoint of rhythm alone is wonderfully 
interesting. We must keep open-minded 
in this marvelous age or we're going to 
lose out on something—even jazz. 

A FARM WOMAN. 
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of issue im order to be bure of same being made. The 
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LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Moines, lowa. 

















ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bull Calves All Sold © 


Have some good Angus heifers left. three months to 
one year old and over. 
BankKS £€BaANKS, BNOXVILLE, IOWA 


berdeen Angus 


Good, sm beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
ale. Sired K., & 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading f ng ™ Inspection invited. 

, 


w.6.A UMONT, 1OWA 











HOLSTEINS 


BVERAL spilendié Beilstein 
mils for sale sired by King Pietertic Piebe De 
has a record ef 1200 ibs. of butterfat on bis 





reasoabie. from 
SteoSmos.cfage. B4. Bensiunk., Mespers, is. 


Holstein Bulls 


Six months old, farm bulls at farm prices. Sired 
by K. P. O. P.Walker. Herd uncer federa! supervisen. 
Good individuals. 


Wi. ©. NOTE, . Creston, Iowan. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stailton by Jalap. 2 years old. 

3 Percheron Stallions by Mapie Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire. and Seuthdowa 
of superior quality and breeding. Show rams 











rams 
| and feck headers. ANIMAL BUSBAXNDEY 
| DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, iowa. 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


TAMWORTHS 


Spring pigs of either sex te 
please the most exacting 
howman. Litter groups or individuals. Immune. 

J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. on Iowa Primary No.7 














SHEEP 


ea 


8S Rams. Outstanding fock headers and show rams, 
lacla our two stud rams, both winners of che 
diue at and other State Fairs. 
BONNER SEROSB.. 


25 Registered Shropshire Rams 


Yeartings and older shipped on approval. Best 
type and breeding. 
a. W. MILLER, NEW SBALL, IOWA. 





Jewell, lowa 











“™ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.” 





EXCHANGE CALVES AND YEARLINGS 


For those who will pay a fair 
price for the best—in the end 
they make the most. 


Write for Details and Prices 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 
203-7 Securities Bidg. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Om 


The power that drives your muscles is the food you eat. Your 
body burns food to create energy, just as a tractor burns gasoline. 
Workers need energy foods. 

Mealtime is the time to “refuel”. By eating plenty of energy 
foods, you rebuild your strength and endurance. Energy foods give 
you pep. They put vigor into your muscles. They make work seem 
easier and help you get more work done. 

One of the very finest of all energy foods is Omar Wonder Flour. 
Omar is concentrated energy. It is so easily digested you get its full 
benefits quickly. Omar is an ideal energy food because it fits so well in- 
to every meal, You can eat it in bread, rolls, biscuits, cakes and cookies. 

Why eat foods that let you get tired easily? They make work 
twice as hard. Men and women who are fagged out when night comes 
need energy foods. Omar will build you a surplus of vitality. Inferior 
flours have lower food value because they are harder to digest. That 
is why they must sell so cheaply. Order a bag of Omar from your 
grocer today. Start eating for energy! 


Puts Magic in your Baking 


This advertisement calls special attention to the extraordinary 
food value of Omar Flour. But do not forget that Omar is 
also a wonderful flour to bake with. We guarantee on every 
bag that you will like it better than any other flour you have 
ever used. Good results come easily with Omar quality. Use 
it for your finest cakes, as well as breads. Your success wil} 
amaze you. Truly, it puts Magic in your baking, 
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Energy Foods... 
Vital to Child 
Development 


Children need energy foods to help dev: 
mind and body. Failure to get enough each 
day often causes tragic results. Every 
mother must see that her children get the 
energy foods they need. If they do not eat 
enough bread give them cake and cookies 
—but be sure that they get all the energy 
they need. A bag of Omar is ideal food for 
every member of the family. Order from 
your grocer and build up family energy. 


mar 
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Flours: 
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